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CAN WE LEARN FROM SPAIN?* 


Spain has been much in the public eye of late and much publicity 
has been given her political upsets and disturbances. Very little notice 
has been taken of one phase of the new régime, well worth our atten- 
tion and our admiration, namely, the intense interest in educational 
reforms. An editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of November 26 
speaks of the “tides of depression tearing at the foundations of the 
American public school system” and remarks that “starved public 
schools are a betrayal of the fundamental American faith in public 
education. They present a dangerous liability on the balance sheet of 
public affairs.” This is indeed a strange situation to exist in a land 
which has prided itself on its progressive spirit, its high percentage 
of literacy, its fine school systems. In view of such an amazing 
contingency, the hopeful situation in Spain, a country with a high 
percentage of illiteracy, is of particular interest, and one may gain 
courage and hope from even a cursory view of what is being done 
there under the Republic. 

The advancement of education in Spain has been a long and ardu- 
ous struggle, but in every epoch there have been spirited and farsee- 
ing men whose great and selfless love for humanity has impelled 
them to take the field to fight for the betterment of Spanish youth. 
Not the least of the odds against them has been that pessimism which 
Spaniards themselves so much deplore, that fatalism which, to quote 
Rafael Altamira in his Psicologia del pueblo espaiiol, “led them to 
cross their arms and let fate take its course. They have had to com- 
bat those who disclaim for their country any natural aptitude, who 
claim that there is no remedy for the situation. These very charac- 
teristics have made the struggle for education in Spain so much more 
difficult than in France or Germany.” And, we may add, in the 
United States. Our situation is due not so much to pessimism as to 
an inexplicable indifference to the future. Only last spring the Ohio 


* Presidential address, Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 
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State Legislature deliberately ignored the pleas and warnings of 
newspapers, educators, and all those who realized the dreadful plight 
of the schools, and its members dispersed without having passed a 
single measure that might aid the starving school systems. Indiffer- 
ence and selfish interests, not pessimism, are what we must fight. 

So great was the pessimism in Spain at one time that, in 1901, 
Altamira wrote in his Psicologia: 


The Minister of Public Instruction created scholarships so that the 
best students might complete their education in foreign lands. It was the 
first time in their era that such an opportunity had been offered and it was 
natural to suppose that a large number of youths would apply for these 
aids to further their education. Quite the contrary occurred. Of the ten 
Universities only a few had aspirants to the scholarship, and these were 
without competition. 


Contrast that with the ambition, the eagerness of the students in 
the United States. Each year Oberlin College offers a number of 
scholarships in every department. These are won by competitive 
examinations given on a certain day at the college. The numbers 
applying from all over this part of the country are increasing yearly. 
Not only is the interest in the scholarships increasing, but the Regis- 
trar has been quoted as saying that the quality of the applicants is 
reaching a higher standard every year. No, it is not the pessimism 
of the youth of our country that we must combat, but the great in- 
difference, the selfishness, and the blind folly of the older genera- 
tions which are turning into pessimism that which now is ardor, 
ambition, aspiration. 

When Article 46 of the Republican Constitution was under dis- 
cussion in the Cortes last year, one of the diputados, Sr. Royo Villa- 
nova, made this statement: “For me this problem of education is of 
more importance even than the religious problem. .. . . There are 
many lukewarm Catholics in Spain, but there is no Spaniard, be he 
Catholic or not, who is indifferent to the problem of national edu- 
cation. The problem of education, I repeat, is the most serious of 
all those which can affect this constitution.” This speech, if no other, 
displays the encouraging change that has taken place in the Spanish 
attitude toward education. 

The principles upon which modern Spanish instruction is based, 
according to D. Rodolfo Llopis, director-general of education, are 
labor and social solidarity. Activity of the spirit must be combined 
with the ideals of human brotherhood. 
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The program of primary culture which is now being carried out 
by the Republic was conceived in the times when the fall of the 
Monarchy was felt to be approaching, and has made an enormous 
advance in two and a half years. More interest and enthusiasm for 
popular culture has been displayed than ever before in the history 
of the country. 

Spain is trying to strike a happy medium between the absolute 
liberty in organizing instruction enjoyed by the United States, the 
Swiss Cantons, Belgian cities, and English counties on the one hand 
and on the other the centralization of France. In the pedagogical 
aspect the plan looks toward the unified school and to making labor 
the axis of methodological activity. By the unified school is meant 
that the gaps between various institutions be bridged so that they 
present continuous and unbroken progress. Each grade of instruc- 
tion would naturally have a special characteristic, and the content of 
instruction would necessarily vary, but the educative aim and the 
general method would be the same throughout. By making the child 
an active participant, the men of the future will be endowed with 
robust personality, judgment, independence, and responsibility. The 
only aristocracy which the State admits is that of talent. 

Since as early as 1900 the State has gradually assumed more and 
more control of primary education, so that the recent act of assuming 
entire and undivided control is nothing abrupt or premature, but 
rather the culminating step of a movement that has been developing 
slowly but surely for thirty years. 

In 1918, an Instituto-Escuela was created by royal decree. It was 
opened October 1, under the direction of the newly established Junta 
para la Ampliacién de Estudios, for the purpose of “experimenting 
in new methods of education and in practical systems for the forma- 
tion of the teaching personnel.” It is considered a “pedagogical labo- 
ratory where nothing is refused until it has been tried out.” It admits 
children at five years of age and keeps them until they are seventeen, 
the lowest age at which a Bachillerato can be obtained. Each teacher 
gives a minimum of four hours of work daily. Nearly all of them 
dedicate their free hours to research work or to further study in 
their special subjects, receiving for this a small supplement to their 
salaries. In striking contrast is the situation in American secondary 
schools. Here the teacher has a program so full that outside study 
is sometimes impossible. She has five or six classes daily, plus super- 
vision of study halls, home rooms, and clubs, other extracurricular 
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activities, and an enormous amount of clerical work. The high-school 
teacher who tries to carry on research work and study in addition 
to all this usually pays for it in impaired health. The schools would 
profit greatly were the amount of work heaped upon each teacher 
reduced enough to give him an opportunity for broadening in his 
own subject. However, there seems to be small hope for that now. 
Moreover, in the Instituto-Escuela classes are limited to thirty pupils. 
In Cleveland, the teaching load in the high schools has been increased 
42 per cent since 1925. Beginning classes in languages, which used 
to run to twenty-five or thirty pupils, now have as high as forty-four, 
or even forty-eight, in a class. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce recommends even longer hours and larger classes. 

There are no examinations in the Instituto-Escuela. The pupils 
are judged through daily contact with and observation by the teach- 
ers. There are no stimuli in the form of rewards, punishments, 
grades, places of honor, or other interests foreign to the material 
taught. This last point will meet with the approval of many in this 
country who deplore the evil consequences which sometimes result 
from competition for prizes. In place of comparing one child with 
another the Instituto-Escuela compares what a child actually does 
with what he is capable of doing. This same idea is being developed 
in various parts of the United States. In the October number of 
Hispania, Mr. Joshua Hochstein, of New York, advocates the use 
of language clubs, of student self-expression, of realia, as more suit- 
able stimuli. 

In addition to the subjects taught in the Instituto-Escuela, lec- 
tures in history, art, and science are given in various museums, and 
excursions are made not only to neighboring cities, but to remote 
parts of Spain, from the Pyrenees to Andalucia. These excursions 
are popular among the university students as well. A group of stu- 
dents accompanied by one, or perhaps two, professors travel about 
to various shrines of art and history and receive instruction upon the 
very spot concerned. Those who advocate “See America First” 
would do well to encourage such excursions here. This summer a 
number of Spanish university students and professors spent several 
weeks cruising about the Mediterranean visiting various points of 
interest. The cruise of the floating university was watched with great 
interest by Spaniards and acclaimed with enthusiasm by those who 
participated. This has also been tried in the United States, but with 
doubtful success. 
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Another great step taken by the new Republic is that of construct- 
ing suitable buildings. The following statement is taken froma discourse 
read by an architect, D. Leopoldo Torres Balbas, February 20, 1933. 


Until 1920, the construction of school buildings was initiated by the 
Ayuntamiento subsidized by the State up to 80 per cent of the actual cost. 
The greater part of the schools, however, were a mere fiction because of 
corrupt local politics. In 1920 was created an Oficina Técnica para la 
Construccién de Escuelas, which had, among other advantages, that of 
having State-built schools planned by architects especially cognizant of 
school problems. In 1921 there were some 24,346 buildings: 6,731 in good 
condition ; 10,252 in fair condition ; and 7,363 in bad condition. From 1900 
to 1921, only 216 school buildings were actually erected. At that rate it 
would have taken 69 years to replace just those in bad condition. On 
November 12, 1933, the head of the Spanish government declared that 
from the time of Philip IV until April 14, 1931, only 530 schools had been 
built, and that from April 14, 1931, until November 12, 1933, 540 schools 
had been built. The lion’s share of these naturally are being constructed 
in Madrid, somewhat to the dissatisfaction of some of the other cities. 
It is true, however, that school buildings have multiplied surprisingly in 
the two and a half years of the Republic. In October, a new Instituto 
Escuela was inaugurated which might serve as a model of its kind for 
the completeness of its scientific equipment. ... . 

The level of culture in most districts of Spain is very low. The people 
in the rural districts are very poor and live under miserable conditions. 
The houses have dirt floors, log roofs, walls of mud, brick or clay. There 
is a complete absence of water or of any sanitary arrangements. The 
windows are small, glassless, and covered with heavy wooden shutters. 
The villages are, as a rule, formed of wretched dwellings grouped about 
a monumental edifice which looms above them. It may be a fortress or, 
generally, a church to which generations of artists have contributed for its 
adornment. Its lights, its jewels, its paintings and images furnish the only 
means of spiritual escape for these poor beings, who, because of the utter 
misery in which they live, are extraordinarily sensitive to the external 
aspect of things. For the school to win the respect and consideration of 
these people, it must be a solid building with a certain amount of prestige. 
If the school is clean, spacious, well-lighted, and well-equipped with hygi- 
enic services, hitherto unknown in many villages, the child will wish to 
install them in his own dwelling. Instead of putting up poor and inex- 
pensive buildings in these poverty-stricken villages, as has been the cus- 
tom, the level of culture is raised by having the school edifice of as high 
a standard as those found in wealthier communities. The ideal would be 
that the lower the level of culture, the more complete and perfect should 
the school building be. 
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The Patronato de Misiones Pedagdégicas was created May 29, 
1931, shortly after the Republic came into being, but it was conceived 
in the days of D. Francisco Giner. The plan is to raise the level of 
general culture, improve the instruction in the schools, and educate 
the people in civic matters. To accomplish this, the Patronato de 
Misiones Pedagégicas is sending out as missionaries cultured, altru- 
istic, and enthusias c men and women to establish libraries, to or- 
ganize lectures, conferences, sessions of moving pictures and of 
music, to visit the schools, and to arrange public reunions which may 
awaken the mass of the people to democratic principles and proper 
governmental organization. Although obstacles, due to the newness 
of the project, have caused the Patronato to move slowly, a great 
many isolated and backward communities have been reached by the 
missionaries. These pedagogical missions have visited in the prov- 
inces of Segovia, Guadalajara, Caceres, Madrid, Leon, Asturias, 
Avila, Cuenca, Soria, Lerida, Huesca, Palencia, Burgos, and others, 
rural localities, some of them so isolated as to have caused the mis- 
sionaries to suffer real hardships. The story of the work done by 
them is truly inspiring. They are acquainting a lost and backward 
people with the great music, the great pictures of the world. They 
are awakening them to ideals and to aspirations once utterly un- 
known. They have already installed in the villages 1,527 libraries; 
they have acquired more than 21 moving-picture outfits to be left at 
strategic points. They have bought 70 gramophones and more than 
7,000 records. They have begun to send out 55,000 volumes, and 
have a traveling museum in which they exhibit copies of famous 
paintings in the Museo del Prado. 

The plans that have been made by the Republic are extensive and 
far-reaching, but several years must necessarily elapse before much 
can be accomplished. Many of the alterations are, of course, of 
minor importance. The most important is the change from religious 
to secular instruction in the schools. According to the Law of Con- 
ferences and Religious Congregations, except in a few specifically 
mentioned instances the religious orders were to have ceased to 
engage in teaching by October 1, 1933, and were to be exclusively 
restricted to purely spiritual enterprises. The government was un- 
able to open up its own schools upon that date and was forced to 
continue the schools run by the religious orders, but with teachers 
who were not priests nor members of religious orders. Teachers were 
licenciados with degrees from the State. Nevertheless, as one Span- 
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iard remarked: “The priests are behind the curtain.” It would have 
been a serious matter had the priests closed their schools on Octo- 
ber 1, for that would have left a large proportion of the school popu- 
lation without classes. They have continued their classes, but under 
disguise. In some cases they have merely put the school under a 
different name and are continuing with the same pupils and with 
teachers of their own selection. For example, one school formerly 
called Colegio del Santo Angel is now the Hispano-francés, and the 
Colegio de Escolapio is now the Colegio Catdlico-hispalense. The 
colleges and universities are being crowded with priests and nuns 
who are acquiring degrees from the State so that they may resume 
their teaching as individuals, not as members of religious bodies. 

In short, the reform of education and the substitution of lay 
teaching for religious is a decisive plan of the government, but can- 
not be realized in totality in so short a time. The government, how- 
ever, is proceeding eagerly. Many millions of pesetas have been ap- 
plied to the building of new schools, and excursions for teachers are 
being arranged to museums and historical places, a thing formerly 
impossible because of lack of money. Short training courses have 
been established to prepare the teachers in a hurry to fill some seven 
thousand places, in addition to a like number that were prepared last 
year. Lack of funds on the part of the different Ayuntamientos is 
holding back their assignment to positions, but in November several 
thousand were assigned to places all over Spain. The vital thing is 
that the new Republic is attacking a herculean task with an eagerness, 
an ardency, and an optimism that we could well emulate. 

In view of the eager enthusiasm with which Spain is conquering 
obstacles, it is astounding and depressing to find how many teachers 
of Spanish in our own country are indifferent, uninterested, and even 
uninformed as to the value of the language they are teaching. Miss 
Peters, our Chapter Adviser, has frequently mentioned the difficulty 
she has in getting the chapters to co-operate with her. She wrote to 
me recently : “It seems to me vitally important that this matter should 
be brought before the Annual Meeting with an urgent appeal to 
those present to return to their chapters fully convinced of the neces- 
sity of informing not merely the chapter members, but all teachers of 
Spanish in the regions they represent. Too many chapters seem to 
feel that their sole duty is to hold meetings more or less frequently 
and that between meetings the office of secretary is a sinecure.” In 
many letters Miss Peters has stressed the fact that the chapter secre- 
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taries do not answer her letters, and that they fail to send her in- 
formation of the meetings. If the members themselves are so luke- 
warm, what can we expect of those who are not members? I regret 
to say that in the very region where we are meeting, not more than 
50 per cent of the teachers of Spanish are members of the local 
chapter. 

The benefits that teachers derive from active membership in the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish are undeniable. But 
how are we to reach them and persuade them that not only does the 
Association need them but they need the Association? Last winter 
the National University of Mexico cordially invited the A.A.T.S. to 
hold a meeting in Mexico City. Since a formal meeting was obvi- 
ously not feasible at that time, but wishing to show the Director of 
the Summer Session that we appreciated his invitation, we asked 
Mr. S. Lyman Mitchell, of California, to attempt to hold some meet- 
ings of any members of the Association who might happen to be 
there. Let me quote from his report : “I planned to spend the summer 
in Mexico and was asked to see what I could do in arranging some 
kind of a get-together. But, alas! what was my dismay when I set 
about looking for members of the A.A.T.S. Of the hundred and 
sixty students in attendance at the summer school, I found only one 
who was an active member of the Association. The great majority 
had never heard of it. When I began to tell about Hispanta, I would 
be asked, innocently enough, if this were some new magazine I was 
soliciting for..... One youth told me complacently that he didn’t 
think that there was any danger of Spanish teaching ever being ac- 
tually abolished in Texas. This group of actual and prospective 
teachers represented the whole United States. Their ignorance of 
the Association and of its work, as well as their indifference to any 
attack that is being made upon Spanish teaching, suggests a field 
for missionary activities of our members.” 

May we, too, feel the eager interest, the optimistic courage, the 
real enthusiasm of Spanish educators and be able to say with them: 
“And not only have we felt in these moments the maximum interest 
in making culture the instrument and guaranty of our plans for re- 
newing the national conscience and national life, but, although strug- 
gling with a material difficulty such as our country has never before 
suffered, we have achieved the greatest results.” 


Vesta E. Conpon 


CLEVELAND, OnIO 














THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, held December 27-28 in the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was formally opened by Dr. John T. Lister, presi- 
dent of the Northern Ohio Chapter. Dr. Lister presided over the 
morning session. The first number on the program was “A Night in 
Seville” by Albeniz, played by the East High School Orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. D. Ernest Manring. 

Neither Mayor Davis nor Mr. Charles H. Lake, superintendent 
of schools in Cleveland, was able to be present at the meeting. Dr. 
E. B. de Sauze, director of foreign languages, spoke for Mr. Lake 
and welcomed us in his name. Dr. de Sauze expressed his appre- 
ciation of the presence of this group of teachers and scholars in 
Cleveland and said that their discussions would foment interest in 
the study of the Spanish language. He believes that there will be 
a stimulated increase in culture because of the increase in leisure 
time. He gave a hearty welcome to the members of the Association 
and hoped that all would find their stay enjoyable. 

Dr. Hymen Alpern, De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City, was then introduced by Dr. Lister, and presented an address 
upon the topic, “Spanish in the N.R.A. Program of Education for 
Increased Leisure.” In the discussion which followed Dr. Alpern’s 
address, it was suggested that the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish enlist the co-operation of the Hispano-American societies 
in this movement. Dr. Alpern stated that the New York Chapter 
had recently organized committees to prepare reading lists and bro- 
chures for distribution and to co-operate with the broadcasting com- 
panies. Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle suggested that the Pan American 
Union would be glad to co-operate with the Committee on Public 
Affairs. 

After a short recess Miss Vesta E. Condon began her address, 
“Can We Learn from Spain?” but was unable to complete it because 
arrangements had been made to broadcast a part of the morning 
program at that hour. The address broadcast was that of Dr. Henry 
Grattan Doyle, of George Washington University: “Shall I Learn 
Spanish? Yes.” Dr. Doyle was introduced by Miss Condon. 

The next address was given by Professor José Espinosa, of Cor- 
nell University: “The Teacher of Spanish in the Present Order.” 
There was considerable discussion after this paper. To Mr. Espi- 
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nosa’s criticisms that many Spanish teachers are incompetent and do 
not have sufficient interest in the language, Dr. Wilfred A. Beardsley, 
of Goucher College, replied that one could find no fault with full- 
time teachers of Spanish, but that this criticism could be made of 
those who were forced to fill in a part of their teaching program with 
classes in Spanish. Professor H. B. Holmes, of the University of 
Kentucky, voiced the opinion that colleges were not thorough enough 
in their training. To the question of Professor Paul Rogers, of Ober- 
lin College, “What can the A.A.T.S. do about it?” Professor Espi- 
nosa suggested that personal interviews should be required to estab- 
lish the Spanish teachers’ status. Mr. Russell Brown, teacher of 
Spanish in De Vilbiss High School in Toledo, agreed with the sug- 
gestion. A further suggestion was offered that a study be made by 
a committee to investigate requirements for teachers of Spanish 
throughout the forty-eight states, and that a code be adopted sug- 
gesting minimum requirements to Boards of Education. 

The morning session adjourned for luncheon at the Hotel Cleve- 
land. 

The afternoon session opened at Haydn Hall on the campus of 
Flora Stone Mather College of Western Reserve University. Be- 
cause of the inclement weather and the distance from the hotel, time 
was limited at the afternoon session and discussion of the addresses 
had to be omitted. Miss Condon presided. 

Dr. José Martel, of Townsend Harris High School, New York 
City, delivered an address on “Francisco Ferrer y la Republica de 
Trabajadores.” 

In the absence of Miss Alice Bushee, of Wellesley College, Miss 
Ada M. Coe read her paper, “The Greatest Spanish Dramatists.” 

Professor George I. Dale, of Cornell University, followed with 
“Spanish Grammar Rules: How Shall They Be Stated?” 

Mr. Monroe, of Ohio State University, then read a paper on “A 
Social Approach to the Teaching of Modern Languages.” Mr. Mon- 
roe exhibited specimen examination papers written by students who 
had been taught by the method described in the paper, to show the 
effectiveness of this method. 

The final address on the afternoon program was that of Mr. 
James Swain, of Michigan State College: “Some Aspects of Reac- 
tionism in the Works of Pereda.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:15 p.m. Tea was served by 
Western Reserve University. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


Immediately after the afternoon session, the Executive Council 
met. Present were Dr. Hymen Alpern, Dr. Wilfred A. Beardsley, 
Professor W. S. Hendrix (proxy for Dr. Alfred Coester), and 
President Condon. Invitations for the next annual meeting were 
received from Chicago, Austin, Detroit, Washington, and New York. 
The new president has been instructed to circularize the Executive 
Council to secure a vote. Miss Coates and Professors Place and 
Anibal were elected to succeed themselves as associate editors of 
Hispania. The invitation from the Universidad Nacional de México 
for a summer meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish was referred to the incoming president. 

Members returned to the Hotel Cleveland for the Association 
dinner. Professor Paul Rogers, of Oberlin College, was toastmaster. 
The speaker of the evening was Professor Joaquin Ortega, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. His subject was “Observaciones sobre la cultura 
mahometana en Espafia.” 


MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 28 


The program for Thursday morning consisted of papers by Miss 
Lucy Tandy, University of Oklahoma: “Impressions of Spain and 
Giménez Caballero as I Knew Him”; Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 
San Mateo, California: “Education—Real and Synthetic” ; Professor 
Frank Callcott, Columbia University: “The Cid as History Records 
Him”; Professor Roy E. Schulz, New York University: “Semitonic 
Demonstrative Pronouns”; Miss Naomi C. Johnson, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia: “Adjusting the Course in Spanish to 
High-School Pupils.” 

After Professor Schulz’s address, Mr. Alpern began the discus- 
sion by saying that the high-school teacher has to eliminate the 
technicalities of grammar ; that his problem is the functional use of 
the language. Mr. F. Dewey Amner, of Granville, Ohio, voiced the 
opinion that the fine points of syntax are problems of research rather 
than of use. 

After Miss Johnson’s paper, additional remarks were offered by 
Miss Condon and Mr. Donald Paine. The latter favored putting the 
Spanish larguage in the “common” class, stressing the utilitarian 
viewpoint. Mr. Rogers raised the question : “What are the utilitarian 
values?” In his opinion the essential values are the inherent ones of 
culture and art. In this respect Spanish offers the same values as 
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any other language. Concerning “utilitarian” values Mr. Amner of- 
fered the comment that Spanish began to “come in” in 1911, three 
years before the beginning of the World War. Miss Condon called 
attention to two pamphlets circulated by the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish: Spanish, Its Value and Place in American 
Education and A Symposium on the Literary and Cultural Value of 
Spanish." Professor Boring, of Ohio Wesleyan College, observed 
that Spanish has three values: utilitarian, vocational, and cultural. 
It is most important to enrich the general informational background 
of the student. Miss Catherine Haymaker, of Adelphi College, 
pointed out that the Spanish American tries to make practical the 
ideal, whereas the North American viewpoint is the opposite. A 
happy medium would be most desirable. 

It was voted that copies of resolutions should be distributed to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and the Modern Language 
Association of California. 

Dr. Alpern proposed that the foliowing cablegram be sent to the 
Pan American Conference in Montevideo: “La Asociacién norte- 
americana de profesores de espafiol reunida en asamblea anual, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, vota unanime saludo y adhesion a la Conferencia Pan- 
americana.” This suggestion was adopted and the cablegram was 
sent. 

Dr. Martel announced a new edition of an English translation of 
Don Quixote, illustrated by Doré. This book will be sold at $1.25 
per copy. He also announced a new edition of Goldberg’s Studies 
in Spanish American Literature, which formerly sold at $3.50, but 
which the New York Chapter of the A.A.T.S. through a contract 
with publishers will be able to sell for about fifty cents, or less, a 
copy. 

Ballots were passed for the election of officers and the teller, 
Mr. H. R. Heskamp, announced the unanimous election of the fol- 
lowing : President, W1LFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Goucher College ; Third 
Vice-President, Jacos WarsHaw, University of Missouri; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G. B. CoLsurn, State College, Fresno, California ; 
Members of Executive Council (three-year term), Miss Mary 
ELEANOR Peters, State College, San Mateo, California, and Ar- 
NOLD Warp, Northside High School, Denver, Colorado. 


1 These may be obtained by writing to Hispania. Price, 25 cents for the 
former ; the latter gratis. 
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The meeting was adjourned at 1:15 p.m. 

The Cleveland Art Museum put on display for the benefit of 
visiting teachers several Spanish paintings, which included two by 
El Greco, and examples of Spanish-Moresque textiles and silks, 
samples of printing, and other articles of interest. 

There was also a display at the Hotel Cleveland of Spanish ob- 
jects of art from the collection of Mr. George W. Bierce, and 
sketches and paintings by the noted artists, Mr. Henry Keller and 
Mr. Rolf Stoll. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The Committee on Resolutions, Dr. Alpern, chairman, offered the 
following resolutions: 


Resolution I 


Wuereas, Miss Heloise Brainerd, chief of the Division of Intellectual 
Co-operation of the Pan American Union, has offered the co-operation of 
the Pan American Union to the Association in its championing of the 
rights of Spanish as a subject on secondary school and college curricula; 
and 

Wuereas, Miss Brainerd invites the Association to make specific 
recommendations in addition to her own plan for the proposed campaign 
to combat misconceptions about and prejudices against Spanish; and 

WHEREAS, It is deemed essential by the Association not only to correct 
erroneous notions about the commercial and cultural values of Spanish in 
order to assure equality of treatment in the field of language study, but 
also to build up for it in this country a prestige akin to that enjoyed by 
other modern languages due to the recognition given to Americans active 
in their behalf by the governments of the respective nations whose lan- 
guages are involved; and 

Wuereas, On the Board of Governors of the Pan American Union 
the eighteen Spanish-speaking nations of America are represented by their 
diplomatic plenipotentiaries in Washington; and 

Wuereas, The governments of these eighteen American republics 
could confer great prestige on the pro-Spanish cause in the United States 
by recognizing distinguished effort in its behalf through awards of rib- 
bons, medals, orders, or other suitable insignia ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 
Annual Meeting assembled suggest to Miss Brainerd to lay the above 
proposal before the Spanish-American diplomatic corps in Washington 
with a view to enlisting their support of such a recommendation to their 
respective governments for action; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Committee on Co-operation with the Pan American Union be and here- 
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with is authorized to work out in conjunction with the Spanish-American 
diplomatic representatives and the Pan American Union a system of regu- 
lations to govern such awards, if and when established by one or more 
of our sister republics. 


Resolution II 


Wuenreas, His Excellency the President of the United States in his 
first address to the Board of Governors of the Pan American Union 
solemnly dedicated his administration, actuated by the high principles of 
the New Deal, to the policy of “the good neighbor” in inter-American 
relations; and 

Wuereas, There cannot be good neighborliness without thorough mu- 
tual understanding ; and 

Wuenreas, It is generally acknowledged that a much more widely 
spread knowledge of Spanish and appreciation of its cultural content in 
this country than at present exist would constitute a genuine and effective 
contribution by the people of the United States to this new inter-Ameri- 
can understanding sought by the administration of President Roosevelt; 
and 

Wuereas, A statement to that effect in behalf of the administration 
by the Secretary of State, this country’s representative on the Board of 
Governors of the Pan American Union and its Chairman, would help 
immensely to apprise the American people of the great importance such 
a demonstration of real interest in our neighbors could have for inter- 
American friendship; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish re- 
quests Miss Brainerd, as Chief of the Division of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion of the Pan American Union, to bring this resolution to the aiten- 
tion of the Secretary of State on his return from the Conference of 
American States and to co-operate with the Association in obtaining 
action upon it. 

Resolution III 


Wuereas, It is incumbent upon the teachers of Spanish to demonstrate 
the real utility of their subject to the needs of the nation by assuming 
leadership in the field of inter-American cultural work; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 
conjunction with the Pan American Union undertake the formation of an 
inter-American good-will committee to consist of nationally prominent 
educators and business men; and be it further 

Resolved, That such a committee seek to inform public opinion through 
the following means: 

a) Public meetings on suitable occasions. 

b) Inclusion of inter-American topics on programs to be represented 
at public forums. 
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c) Enlisting newspapers’ editorial opinion in behalf of a closer cul- 
tural rapprochement between the Americas. 

d) Discussions on the importance of Spanish as a means of good will 
toward Latin America at educational conferences. 

e) Arranging for the appearance of speakers before nation-wide fra- 
ternal organizations, women’s clubs, and peace societies. 


Resolution IV 


Wuereas, The radio is a most desirable and effective medium of mak- 
ing known the importance of the study of Spanish ; and 

Wuereas, National hook-ups and important local broadcasts are ex- 
pensive ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 
conjunction with the Pan American Union arrange for the broadcasting 
of addresses by really outstanding speakers who have a popular following ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish ar- 
range also for the broadcasting of such other types of programs, including 
music, dramatization, etc., as opportunity may afford. 


Resolution V 


Wuereas, In the public mind there are certain misconceptions about 
the cultural and professional values of Spanish ; and 

Wuereas, Plenty of evidence is available, but not used, to prove the 
falsity of such a position; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
through its Committee on Public Relations, making use of available data, 
undertake an active campaign, with the aid of the Pan American Union, 
to educate the public by establishing contacts with local and national 
Parents’ Associations. 


Resolution VI 


Wuenreas, The teachers of Spanish are in many communities of the 
United States small in number and influence as compared with teachers of 
other subjects; and 

WuHeEnreAS, In many communities there are influential business and pro- 
fessional people with Spanish and Spanish-American interests and groups 
interested in international educational and social movements; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in 
conjunction with the Pan American Union organize a nation-wide Alianza 
Pro-Hispanica, modeled on the Alianza Pro-Hispanica of New York, and 
call upon each of its chapters to form a local Alianza in its own state or 
region. 
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Votes of thanks were also extended at the Annual Meeting to Miss 
Condon in appreciation of her “unselfish devotion” during her presidency ; 
to the officers and members of the Northern Ohio Chapter for their enter- 
tainment; to the Spanish newspaper La Prensa of New York and its 
editor, Mr. José Camprubi, for sending copies of the paper; to the man- 
agement of the Hotel Cleveland, the Western Reserve University, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, for their part in organizing 
the Annual Meeting; to the Cleveland Art Museum for arranging an 
exhibition; to Mr. B. Ernest Manring and his East High School orches- 
tra, the Glenville High School quintet, and all students who helped to 
entertain; and finally, to Mr. W. M. Barlow for his faithful work as 
secretary-treasurer during six years. 


Vesta E. Connon 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT 
(As of January 6, 1934) 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR RULES—HOW SHALL 
THEY BE STATED?* 


The answer to the question asked by the title of this paper is 
simple and obvious to all of us. Spanish grammar rules should, among 
other things, be stated clearly, concisely, accurately. And of equal 
importance perhaps is the answer to another question, especially in 
regard to a grammar for beginners—what rules and exceptions shall 
be stated? Since rules of grammar interest us as teachers of Spanish 
primarily in our relation to students of the language, permit me to 
state just what kind of books I am considering and the purpose for 
which they are to be used. 

I have in mind a beginners’ class in Spanish in the first year of 
high-school or college work. The grammar I have in mind is a text- 
book for beginners in the language of the sort that we are all familiar 
with. I assume that in the classroom the rules of grammar will be 
given more or less attention and not be disregarded as entirely as 
they might be in certain direct-method classes. I assume, too, that 
the rules of grammar are studied and taught as guiding principles to 
aid the maturing and mature mind to learn the foreign language. 

If we except one or two reference grammars, practically all the 
others on the market are intended for the use stated above. The 
names of these books vary, but words like the following appear in 
the title: introductory, elementary, practical, first, fundamental, ele- 
ments, essentials. Whatever the qualifying word may be, these books 
are most certainly intended to start the student and guide him by 
informing him of the rules which govern the language and thereby 
classify and render logical the maze which a new foreign language 
generally is—and no better method has as yet been devised for im- 
parting the necessary information to beginners in class groups in our 
schools. These grammars then aim to present what are commonly 
considered the essentials, or perhaps better stated the first essentials, 
of a language, since Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary defines “essen- 
tial” (third meaning) as: “Important in the highest degree; indis- 
pensable to the attainment of an object; indispensably necessary.” 
Obviously no one would argue for a grammar for beginners which 
contained everything “indispensable to the attainment” of the lan- 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 
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guage. A complete mastery of the language is probably forever an 
impossibility, and the same may be said of a complete mastery of the 
rules of grammar of the language, something, by the way, which is 
obviously unnecessary for anyone but the specialist, even in advanced 
stages of acquiring a foreign tongue. 

It would seem logical, therefore, not to attempt to incorporate 
all the known rules of grammar in a book for beginners, and for- 
tunately no one in this country since the days of M. M. Ramsay has, 
to my knowledge, undertaken such a task or at least brought it to 
completion. In a word my own idea on this point is: a minimum of 
rules briefly and accurately stated, with suitable examples, and made 
to conform to the practices of English grammar as far as possible. 
Exceptions (the most common exceptions not included), involved 
and moot points, should be discussed in an appendix or in an ad- 
vanced grammar but should not form a part of the working material 
to be used by the tyro. Obviously language came before grammar, 
and rules are at best an imperfect attempt to formulate the theory of 
the language. 

Rodolfo Lenz in his interesting book, La oracién y sus partes, 
says: 

Hablar es una facultad del hombre; hablar bien una lengua podra 
llamarse un arte; pero la gramatica, segun ya dijo Andrés Bello en el 
prélogo de su Gramdtica, es la teoria del idioma, 0 como otros prefieren 
decir, la ciencia del idioma, pues contiene la exposicién tedrica, abstracta, 
de todos los principios generales que rigen un idioma dado.' 


And he continues : 


La gramatica que se necesita para hablar una lengua no es la exposi- 
cién teérica contenida en un libro. La mayor parte de las lenguas no se 
podrian hablar, puesto que sus gramaticas no han sido escritas nunca. 


It is to be borne in mind that Lenz is here speaking primarily of 
grammar from the point of view of one who is concerned with his 
own native tongue. Rules of grammar are constructed to fit a lan- 
guage which grew up under no set rules. All of us, beyond a doubt, 
have our own ideas regarding the most satisfactory way to state 
many simple and essential rules and the necessary exceptions to those 
rules. I feel confident that if we were all asked to formulate or state 
a list of rules of grammar for Spanish there would be practically a 


1 La oracién y sus partes (Madrid, 1920), pp. 2-3. 
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unanimity of opinion in a great many instances. Some would make 
more detailed statements than others because they would have in 
mind the limited knowledge of English grammar possessed by many 
of our pupils. However, there would be a consensus of opinion, I am 
sure, in over 50 per cent of the cases, perhaps in as much as 75 per 
cent. This percentage is arbitrary, of course, and will remain so, for 
fortunately we can rest assured that no one will dare send us a ques- 
tionnaire on so extended a subject. 

Those who constitute the minority would prepare rules with vari- 
ations of statement, would include what many of us consider unnec- 
essary for beginners, would cite many and unusual exceptions, etc. 
In this group of the minority are to be found especially those teachers 
who tend to delve deep into the problems of grammar and who wish 
to present their findings to beginners. Some of the problems of Span- 
ish grammar are by no means solved as yet, and the formulating and 
stating of rules involving these problems in a grammar for beginners 
are not necessary and only tend to bewilder the student. Textbooks 
are changing every day, but change does not always signify im- 
provement, and I am fearful that one change in our beginners’ gram- 
mars is going to be the inclusion of rules governing problems which 
have not as yet been completely solved. Monographs could be written 
and should be written to discuss dozens of points of Spanish gram- 
mar which need further elucidation, and yet we have effectively 
handled these same points of grammar in the past by considering 
rules as guides rather than the last word on the subject. Some time 
in the future moot points may cease to exist, but meanwhile I feel 
strongly that beginners ought not to be bothered with them. 

I have in mind by way of illustration one very interesting item— 
the rule for the position of the descriptive adjective in Spanish. A 
grammar printed in 1911 states the rule as follows: 


In Spanish great freedom is allowed in the position of the adjective 
with reference to the noun it modifies. When an adjective precedes, it 
generally expresses an inherent or natural quality of the noun rather than 
a distinguishing attribute, as it does when it follows. 


Many of us were undoubtedly brought up on some such rule 
stated perhaps even more briefly. The statement is clear, expressed 
with reservations, but by no means complete. It is in my opinion an 
excellent guide for beginners. The many exceptions can be discussed 
—though I doubt whether they can all be explained—when the pupil 
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begins to read Spanish literature. Another grammar published in 
1926 states the rule much more in extenso as follows: 


Descriptive adjectives may either precede or follow the noun according 
to well-defined laws of usage. They precede when they denote an inherent 
or logical characteristic of the noun they modify. 

An inherent characteristic is one that is normally and fundamentally 
associated with the noun. Adjectives denoting inherent characteristics 
always precede the noun. 

A logical characteristic is one that is associated with a particular noun 
because of certain additional characteristics that either follow the noun 
or are understood from the previous context. Adjectives denoting logical 
characteristics always precede the noun. 

In many cases the descriptive adjective represents a logical character- 
istic in the light of the preceding context. 

In some cases the normal meaning of the adjective shows that it is a 
logical characteristic. 


The foregoing rules are the result of considerable thought, and 
great care has been taken to formulate them. But is it not too much 
to present to a beginner? I think it is, especially since all the rules 
‘that have ever been formulated to explain the position of the de- 
scriptive adjective in Spanish are not entirely satisfactory. Moreover 
the authors’ use of the word “always” seems ill-advised. As an ex- 
ample of inherent characteristic “el lontano horizonte” (“the distant 
horizon”) is given. I pick up Las hojas secas, by Bécquer, and find 
“el horizonte lejano.” True, Bécquer is writing poetic prose, but 
there stands the adjective of inherent characteristic after its noun, 
and its position must be explained or apologized for when a class of 
students has been put to the task of acquiring rules which supposedly 
cover the whole field of adjective position. And this is not a single 
isolated exception, for Spanish teems with similar ones. In fact, one 
cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that the study of the position 
of the descriptive adjective in Spanish, careful and elaborate as it 
has been made, has not presented us with a usable set of infallible 
rules. Lenz, after summing up the remarks of several scholars who 
have studied the subject, and after having added further contribu- 
tions of his own, states: 


El castellano posee una elasticidad extraordinaria en estas normas para 
la colocacién del adjetivo; la decisién depende en gran parte del estilo, 
es decir, del sentimiento del autor.” 


2 Op. cit., p. 176. 
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And either his rules are not rules or he has given hiniself a way out 
in cases which offer difficulties. 

Dr. Karl Arnholdt in a study entitled Die Stellung des attributiven 
Adjektivs im Italienischen und Spanischen,? Part III of which con- 
cerns Die Stellung des attributiven Adjektivs im “Don Quijote,” 
finds that practices in Italian differ from those in French, and that 
Spanish practices, as revealed in the Quirote, follow closely those 
of Italian, although there are exceptions. The study is interesting, 
but like all others it does not permit of the formulating of workable 
rules. Both Lenz and Arnholdt have come under the influence of 
Wundt’s linguistic psychology, and I feel convinced that a beginner 
in a foreign language wants and needs facts. Let the psychological 
side of language wait. 

After the foregoing remarks it would be audacious on my part 
to offer any rule for the position of the adjective, but it is un- 
doubtedly true, in spite of everything that may be said, that the nor- 
mal position of the descriptive adjective is after the noun, and it 
would seem an act of wisdom to indicate and emphasize that fact as 
an essential in grammars for beginners. 

Here is one definite illustration of the statement just made. An 
examination of the essay by Menéndez Pidal entitled Poesia popular 
y poesta tradicional en la literatura espaiola shows a proportion of 
five to one in favor of the post-position of descriptive adjectives, and 
one-third of those which are placed before the noun can be explained 
as being there by attraction, in balanced arrangement, in chiastic con- 
struction, etc. Perhaps it is true that the more concerned a writer is 
in presenting facts the less apt he is to be concerned with conscious 
literary turns of expression. In complete contrast with this prose of 
Menéndez Pidal compare the poetic prose of Bécquer or many a 
paragraph in the novels of Blasco Ibafiez, who is mentioned specifi- 
cally by Lenz as offering abundant material for a detailed study of 
the problem.* 

Once more let me repeat that when a problem in grammar is not 
yet completely solved one ought not to attempt to formulate elaborate 
rules for the beginner, rules which do not explain accurately. 

Another item which seems destined to come under the influence 
of Wundt’s psychology concerns the superlative degree of adjectives. 


8 Romanisches Museum. Schriften und Texte zur romanischen Sprach- und 
Literaturwissenschaft (Greifswald, 1916). IX Heft. 


4 Op. cit., p. 176, note. 
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Fortunately the psychological influence has not disrupted our gram- 
mars as yet, but it has been brought to our attention in print on more 
than one occasion, and I should not be surprised to see it given 
greater consideration in the future. I refer to the statement that the 
superlative degree does not exist. Lenz discusses the matter and ends 
with the words: “en castellano habra que declarar que el superlativo 
no existe. Si las gramaticas hablan de tal forma, es simplemente una 
reminiscencia de la gramatica latina.”* Elsewhere he says: “Las 
gramaticas suelen explicar que el positivo expresa simplemente la 
cualidad que indica el adjetivo; el comparativo expresa la misma 
cualidad en un grado mayor, y el superlativo indica el grado mas alto 
de todos.”* 

He then goes on to say that the idea that the superlative expresses 
a higher degree than the comparative is false. “Pedro es el mds 
aplicado de los alumnos de esta clase” expresses the same degree as 
“Pedro es més aplicado que todos sus compafieros.”" He is quite 
right, but in the first example we have a use of the superlative degree 
while in the second we have a use of the comparative degree. From 
the standpoint of logic it is doubtless true that our grammatical 
nomenclature is at fault. In a somewhat similar fashion we are oc- 
casionally confused by the use of the words “masculine” and “femi- 
nine” ; in Spanish it is so often gender rather than sex of which we 
speak, and though the differentiation can always be made to the satis- 
faction of the learner it might be easier if we had entirely different 
words to indicate the two sexes and the two genders. 

And now we are going to be confused by the words “positive,” 
“comparative,” and “superlative.” Lenz would have us believe that 
in Spanish there is neither a syntactical nor an organic superlative. 
Maybe he is correct psychologically speaking, but I still do not see 
how we can explain to beginners what this is all about if we don’t 
resort to the nomenclature of Latin grammar. My own choice of 
rule for the comparison of adjectives (and Menéndez Pidal is un- 
doubtedly more accurate when he speaks of the degree or gradation 
of adjectives) is that expressed in the same grammar for beginners 
from which I drew the elaborate rules for the position of adjectives: 


Adjectives form the comparative and superlative by means of the 
modifying adverb més, more. While the comparative and superlative are 


5 Op. cit., p. 182. 
6 Ibid., pp. 176-77. t Ibid., p. 177. 
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identical in form, their difference in meaning is made clear by the context 
of the sentence. 


All this is probably heresy to the followers of Wundt, but it is 
a true expression of what happens in certain Spanish constructions. 
Juan es mds alto que Carlos means for us “John is taller than 
Charles,” and Juan es el alumno més inteligente que tengo means 
“John is the most intelligent student that I have.” How are we going 
to explain to beginners the Spanish way of expressing what is known 
to us as the superlative? In the way mentioned above, I should say. 
Syntactically Spanish does not possess much of a superlative, but 
organically I cannot comprehend its non-existence. It would appear 
to me that we have a superlative idea in Spanish but not a well-defined 
superlative form. 

Suppose we studied English grammar where the superlative ad- 
mittedly exists. Good, better, best; tall, taller, tallest. There is no 
question about the forms, and grammars would surely state that the 
superlative represents the highest degree. Yet in such sentences as 
“This is the best dessert we ever ate” ; “He’s the cutest baby you ever ° 
saw,” the superlative is used in hyperbole for emphasis, not to ex- 
press honestly the highest degree of comparison. Moreover the com- 
parative degree is sometimes used with greater force than the super- 
lative in English. Manufacturers may say in their advertisements 
without fear of legal difficulties that their brand of toothpaste is the 
best on the market, but they would get into trouble if they said their 
brand was better than X brand. I doubt whether they would even 
say: “Our brand is better than that of our competitors.” Why? 
Because the superlative degree has been overworked and has lost its 
original vigor in many instances, and the comparative is in some 
contexts more forceful. Goods are advertised as being for sale in 
the “better” department stores of your city. “Best” would not imply 
the superlative degree as effectively. “X cigarettes are milder.” 
Milder than what? The implication is that they are milder than all 
other kinds, that is, they are the mildest of all. 

And what about the use of the so-called positive degree? Doesn’t 
it in all languages which employ comparatives sometimes have the 
force of the comparative or superlative? It certainly does, but one 
is not on that account to abandon the term “positive” in defining that 
specific form or use of the adjective. When a child says to its mother : 
“I’m little against you” the word “little” is used comparatively. Note 
the use of the words “tall one” and “little one” in the following ex- 
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cerpt from Carola Oman’s The Empress, which excerpt also serves 


as a pleasing contrast with the English of this paper to which you have 
been listening : 


A second chariot had come blundering to a standstill, a lovely one with 
curtains embroidered with martyrs opening their mouths and eyes in 
agony and saying “O! O!” and out of it were clambering and hopping a 
number of ladies, all at the first blush young and beautiful, and dressed 
in such glorious clothes that every woman in the crowd for a moment 
imitated the embroidered martyrs. 

“I’m for the tall one,” decided the foremost of the Earl of Mellent’s 
men at arms, having taken his fill of goggling at the Empress’ ladies and 
given the prize to the lank Ameltrude. “There’s a wicked mouth for you.” 

“She’d keep you down there, though,” suggested the fellow with the 
child on his shoulders, jerking his thumb at the ground and looking doubt- 
ful. “Give me something merrier. Give me the little one all a-sparkle 


with jewels of every colour like the sun upon a frosty champaign. Free 
with her kisses too.’”’* 


Here “tall” and “little,” though any grammar would list them 
when not in syntax as of the positive degree, are certainly used with 
superlative force. The tall. st lady and the littlest lady are meant. 
Even though similar phenomena exist in Spanish, no one ought to 
consider confusing the mind of a beginner with such matters. We 
have become accustomed to certain stereotyped conventions in the 
realm of grammatical nomenclature, and, even though they may be 
faulty from the standpoint of logic, I wonder if we can afford to 
discard them, or to elaborate them with involvements which are sure 
to produce confusion. 

Spanish is filled with enough other difficulties, for it is a language 
of idioms and exceptions. Moreover it is in a more fluid state than 
the other much-studied Romance languages. Obviously this very 
fluidity intrigues the student of linguistic problems, but it works a 
terrible hardship on the beginner. 

Our elementary grammars should contain only the essential rules, 
clearly expressed and illustrated, so that they may serve as guiding 
principles ; and whenever possible, by putting the unknown into terms 
of the known, they should be explained in the light of English 
grammar. 


GEORGE IRVING DALE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


8 The Empress (Henry Holt & Company, 1932), p. 75. 














EDUCATION, REAL AND SYNTHETIC* 


As Chapter Adviser I have been keeping in touch with the 
trends of opinion regarding not only foreign languages but every 
phase of the present educational crisis. I have sat for hours by the 
radio listening to the talks of educators, Parent-Teacher representa- 
tives, and similar speakers, and have followed them up with letters 
asking for definite statements regarding the place of foreign lan- 
guages in the curriculum. 

I find it significant that the representatives of the Parent-Teacher 
groups are heartily in favor of retaining languages as a constructive 
element in emphasizing cultural values, which, they feel, should re- 
place the strongly vocational objectives which have been so over- 
stressed in recent years. Other champions have been Dr. George 
Zook, United States commissioner of education, and, in a rather 
indirect way, Dr. Edwin A. Lee, director of vocational education at 
the University of California. Dr. Zook in a radio address given on 
September 11 was very emphatic in his insistence on the necessity 
of developing the cultural objectives. Dr. Lee, speaking for the re- 
tention of music, urged that it should be considered a necessity and 
a required subject, and not relegated to the minor place of a frill. 
On reading their replies to my letters I was struck by the fact that 
both of them mentioned that the quality of teaching in the language 
courses must be improved, and that they implied that the poorly pre- 
pared teacher is responsible for the generally unfavorable attitude 
toward the inclusion or retention of languages in secondary curricula. 

It is highly significant that the Vocational Director, while insist- 
ing that all students should include music in their courses, recom- 
mends that four years of one language should be offered to “those 
who want it, and only those.” This recommendation, while it seems 
to limit the number of students, nevertheless is favorable to keeping 
languages and to giving more rather than less time to the study for 
those definitely interested. This implies approval of smaller classes 
(in fact, Dr. Lee stresses the point of an insufficient number of hours, 
but, if he approves four years for the minority who want them, he 
automatically favors smaller classes), and approval, as well, of real 
preparation for college continuance in that language. Both these 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, 1933. 
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points are slighted by the average professor of education and by 
administrators, who insist on large classes, and a maximum of two 
years’ study for college-entrance requirement. 


In my opinion the modern languages are among the important cultural 
subjects in the curricula of our high schools and colleges. I am frank to 
say that in numerous situations the cultural objective of foreign language 
study is lost sight of in the classroom. Frequently the teacher gets her 
pupils so involved in grammar and mechanics that they fail to get any 
adequate conception of the excellent literature in the language they are 
studying or of the characteristics and accomplishments of the people who 
speak that language. I believe that much of the doubt expressed regarding 
the full value of study of foreign languages is to be ascribed to conditions 
such as I have just stated. I am therefore greatly interested in observing 
whether the recommendation for more and broader reading contained in 
the reports of the Classical Investigation and the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study may result in redirection of emphasis in foreign language 
teaching in the typical school. After all, the classroom teacher will de- 
termine whether the foreign language study of the future shall be drab 
and lifeless or purposeful and vigorous. 


GeorceE F. Zoox 
Commissioner of Education 


Why should we teach Spanish in public schools? There are just 
three reasons so far as I can see: (@) as a vocational tool, e.g., in transla- 
tion, as a diplomat, in foreign trade, as a teacher of Spanish; (b) as a 
tool of scholarship, e.g., research in Spanish-American history; (c) as a 
cultural subject, in which the language is studied for itself alone and as 
a means of entering into the life and thoughts of another people. 

Any one of the hree objectives just given implies a real proficiency 
in the language stuu’ 1. What disturbs me is that we so rarely achieve on 
the part of our pupils any degree of proficiency in language. The chores 
are done, the grades assigned, and, once behind, the language ceases to be 
a part of the thought or life of the youth. Who is to blame? First, no 
one in particular, for we live in a nation whose need for knowledge of 
another language is not to be compared with nations of Europe; added to 
which is the fact that English is on the way to becoming the world lan- 
guage, if, indeed, it has not already supplanted French in that regard. 
But, second, I think we must lay the blame on the average language 
teacher, who all too frequently is far from adept in the language she 
teaches, and almost completely unaware of the cultural implications of the 
tongue she speaks or the literature and history it represents. And third, 
of course, we must accept without question that a scheme of language 
education that permits a situation in which a high-school child need spend 
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no more than two years (not more than 240 classroom hours) in trying to 
master a foreign tongue is almost certainly doomed to failure in all but 
exceptional cases. What I should like to see for those who want it, and 
for no others, is a scheme of language instruction implying one foreign 
language for all four years of high school, and that language continued if 
the student enters the university. Given skilled and inspiring teachers 
there would then be some chance of arriving at a real cultural under- 
standing in a language other than our mother tongue. 


Epwitn A. Lee 
Division of Vocational Education 
University of California 


It is the common factor of these two letters, the stress on the 
need for adequately prepared teachers, that is the theme of this 
paper. I wish to plead for better and different preparation for the 
teachers in secondary schools, for between the highly specialized 
courses offered by real professors—those of the language depart- 
ments of our universities—and the synthetic theorists of schools of 
education the average teacher is verily between Scylla and Charybdis. 

First let me make clear that my personal leaning is toward the 
fine scholarship of the university professor. I enjoy, for my own 
avocation, the delving into intricacies of literature and language, and 
should be glad to have leisure to track down some of the interesting 
things that go scuttling down the corridor so tantalizingly. I prize 
most highly my contacts and my friendships in university circles, and 
any opportunities for further study, and I should not wish any mis- 
understanding on that score. My criticism of the real professor has 
no relation to his ability or to his ideals, but solely to his attitude 
toward public education. 

By “real” education I mean that education which truly leads to 
high achievement in scholarship and to profound appreciation of its 
values and delights, which enriches the life that assimilates its mate- 
rial, and which develops an instinctive love for the beauties of the 
language and literature of whatever country. 

“Synthetic” education I define as that spurious fabric of techni- 
calities fostered by a group of theorists who have succeeded in drain- 
ing the very lifeblood of the secondary teacher by imprisoning him 
in an intricate mechanism of hampering requirements. To these I 
would apply the definition quoted by Ezra Pound in his Prolegomena 
—“Educators are people with no intellectual interests.” 

While real education offers a delightful field for personal enjoy- 
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ment and for personal achievement, it is not helping as it should 
those who are preparing to teach the vast majority of the children of 
the country whose opportunities must end with their high-school 
years, or possibly the additional two of the junior college. The pro- 
fessors in our universities are, for the most part, real scholars. They 
are responsive to the intrinsic value of a language as a medium of 
culture in the abstract. They find the same joy in literary or philo- 
logical research that a musician finds in his instrument or in com- 
position, or that an artist derives from combinations of form and 
color. In their classes their chief aim is to awaken appreciation of 
the beauty of the thought, the turn of the phrase, the aptness of the 
word. In their enthusiastic curiosity they are often blind to the 
fact that the average student is the one who must be considered, and 
that the objective of this student is practical use of the language, 
rather than purely aesthetic or cultural pleasure in the beauties of 
its literature. 

In the intensity of literary research the scholarly professor con- 
centrates so unremittingly on his special interest that he becomes 
static, unaware that during his period of withdrawal into a world of 
abstraction the material world is rushing by him. When he emerges, 
triumphant, with his discovery, he is pained to find that it brings no 
thrill to anyone but himself and to others who, like him, are emerging 
from their intellectual isolation with discoveries of their own. That 
this is true was never more evident than in the expressions of very 
real surprise elicited by the information that languages were being 
attacked as useless incumbrances of the secondary curriculum, and 
that in a number of schools languages had actually been eliminated. 
The teachers in secondary schools had watched with anxiety the 
growing hostility, but the professors, many of them, could scarcely 
be made to believe that the attack was not only possible but was 
gaining momentum. 

In the present crisis of education the greatest good of the great- 
est number is imperiled equally by the real educator and by his 
synthetic colleague (more often rival)—the professiqnal educator of 
a school of education. Between these two the teachers of secondary 
schools are ground between the upper and the nether millstone—the 
passive scholar and the hyperactive specialist in education. If the 
professor fails to give to his instruction a practical side which can 
be of use in teaching facility in speaking the language, the educator 
squanders the time of the student in senseless and reduplicated 
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courses required for graduation in any major, courses so dispropor- 
tionately planned that the major subject must be slighted in order 
to fulfil the demands for the units of education. As a result, the 
student graduates with much theory of pedagogy but far too little 
material in his major subject to which to apply that theory. 

The teacher is equally impatient of the indifference of the pro- 
fessor, who is either intent upon his narrow path of research or 
pacing dreamily with his head in the clouds, and of the unreasoning 
tyranny of the specialist, who has gained the upper hand and is 
authorized to impose upon the young teacher (and the older one as 
well) a régime which is the very antithesis of intellectual. 

When one reads the books and hears the addresses or lectures 
of these specialists in education, one is struck by the evident lack of 
even rudimentary grounding in what have always been considered 
the essentials of a gentleman’s education. Perhaps the insistence on 
elimination of instruction in formal grammar may be traced to the 
“escape urge” of these directors, whose grammar is fearfully and 
wonderfully made, whose sentences—to say nothing of participles— 
dangle perilously, and whose thought is as incoherent as its expres- 
sion. Incompetent to appreciate the spiritual values of wisely directed 
education, yet sufficiently snobbish to wish to pose as members of 
the teaching profession, they specialize in statistics and measure- 
ments, in draughting courses of study which omit all the things they 
themselves do not know, and which insist on so-called vocational 
preparation. Finding, just now, that the vocational aim is becoming 
unpopular, they are shifting their ground to that of “social intelli- 
gence,” yet they do not hesitate to say emphatically, as did one of 
the brotherhood at University, that they could see no value 
whatever in languages as a useful subject in a curriculum for social 
intelligence. This gentleman, on being questioned, seemed to con- 
sider golf superior to languages as a preparation for international 
citizenship. 

The real educator—the professor—and the synthetic educator 
thus go to equally dangerous extremes. The one demands a man all 
brain, the other a man all brawn, both forgetting the ancient fable 
of the stomach and the members of the body. Both ignore, too, the 
fact that between the minority of professors and the minority of 
educators there is a vast majority which they are pledged to serve— 
the public, the mass of average men and women, who must be given 
an equilibrated preparation for citizenship. 
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This preparation is intrusted to the teachers of the elementary 
and secondary grades. The parents of the pupils demand and have 
a right to expect a thorough grounding not merely in subject-matter 
but in values. Professors insist on the abstract; educators compel 
stress on the utilitarian. Neither is willing to compromise, but, 
whereas the professor shakes his head sadly and returns to his peace- 
ful study, the non-intellectual educator, with his bad grammar and 
his statistics, becomes a high-pressure salesman, and the public is 
forced to buy what it does not really want. It finds that the handy 
little gadget thrust into its unwilling hands by a voluble peddler who 
holds the door open with his foot, and eventually gets into the house, 
does not fulfil all the functions so glowingly described. 

Dissatisfied with the results attained by their children, parents 
immediately attack the teacher. They do not understand that the 
teacher has no initiative or power of resistance; that he is on the 
gne hand the victim of faulty preparation for practical instruction, 
and on the other the robot of the system of synthetic education. 
Victim and robot, he is at the same time the slave of a tax-paying 
public, and can only writhe in the triple chains of his bondage. Ex- 
hausted by his efforts, the average teacher lapses into the inertia of 
the robot, for as an automaton he can go through the motions of 
teaching as dictated by his synthetic creators. 

He has pleaded with the professors to awaken to the situation— 
begged them to adapt their brilliant scholarship to a presentation of 
his subject which will make it a useful tool for fashioning the life of 
his pupils. Yet the professors still criticize him for not teaching 
grammar in the “natural” way, by teaching the subjunctive early in 
the grammar, since “all children instinctively say, ‘I wish I were 
rich’.”* The children of professors, reared in an environment of 
careful speech, and, many of them, educated in private schools, prob- 
ably do use the subjunctive instinctively, but the public school teacher 
knows that the “natural grammar” of the average child is “I wish I 
was rich.” It is therefore his unhappy lot to suffer criticism from 
the professors, while prohibited by the synthetic educators’ fad of 
natural speech from teaching grammar as it should be taught in the 
mother tongue. The language teacher, before he can be successful 
in teaching the grammar of a foreign idiom, must lay a foundation 
of English grammar and grammatical terminology. In this way much 


1 A statement made by a professor at a meeting of Spanish teachers. 
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valuable time is lost, and further criticism from the professors is 
incurred for failure to cover thoroughly the actual material of the 
textbook. And since the textbook often tends to be academic rather 
than actual or practical, even in the upper high-school and junior 
college classes teachers are faced with the problem of translating 
the English of the textbook into phraseology understood by the 
student. In strict justice let me say, here, that there is a great im- 
provement along this line, and the new texts are less complicated for 
both teacher and student. 

The teacher has made supplication to tax-paying parents to con- 
sider him a human being and to give him freedom to live the life they 
demand for themselves and their children. He has impotently beaten 
the air in his spasmodic struggles against the tyranny of the edu- 
cators, who compel him to sacrifice knowledge of his subject for 
pedagogy. Criticized on the one hand for lack of scholarship and 
on the other for wasting his time on useless subjects, he sinks, baffled, 
into inertia, and mutters, “What’s the use?” 

“What’s the use of spending my best years and my money in 
learning all the insignificant writers of Spanish fifteenth-century 
literature? What’s the use of being able to give a complete outline 
of the influence of Spanish mystics upon the drama, when I can’t 
speak enough Spanish to buy a railway ticket and check my trunk? 
I am not going to hold a professorship in a university ; I am going to 
spend most of my life trying to make boys and girls realize that 
there is a world outside of their immediate horizon, that there are 
other people just as worth while as Americans, that friendly under- 
standing of the daily needs and interests of the people of other 
nations is an essential to decent relations in our own country and to 
peaceful ones in others.” 

What have St. Theresa and Gongora to do with the unraveling 
of a problem in international trade? All the comprehensive exami- 
nations in the world, if based solely on literature, are not sufficient 
preparation for teaching a language if the teacher cannot interpret 
in that language the moods of the present day. Feijéo cannot possibly 
mean as much to the modern Spaniard—much less to the modern 
American—as Alcala Zamora and Azajia, who are the interpreters 
of a new Spain which has looked to the United States for precedents 
in the making of a republic. A high-school graduate, a college grad- 
uate, doesn’t expect to enter into learned conversations on romanti- 
cism and classicism with the man to whom he is trying to sell farm 
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machinery. He will learn more and sell more, a balanced result, if 
he knows why business cannot be done on the eighth of December. 
That it is the Feast of the Immaculate Conception may not impress 
him spiritually, but with an understanding that it does impress his 
client, and why it does, he will be more patient, more tolerant, and 
in the end will be a more successful salesman. 

I am quite sure that many of you feel that I am taking the wrong 
stand, and that I am arguing in favor of the utilitarians, the syn- 
thetic educators. You are saying, “But all that background of litera- 
ture explains the philosophy, the psychology, which determine the 
attitudes of the Spaniard—for the simpatia for which she is pleading 
one must have more than the modern and the practical.” 

And I wholly agree with you in theory. Unfortunately the edu- 
cators have so imposed their pedagogy that in practice much of the 
theory must be abandoned. The professors must open their eyes and 
their minds to the fact that education is no longer confined to the 
medieval and Renaissance ideals of pure learning, but to the rela- 
tion of pure learning to life in a practical world, learning and skill 
fitly joined together for the completion of a well-rounded, well- 
balanced intelligence. Less and less is it possible for a man or woman 
to give his whole life to study. Economic conditions compel each 
person to get out and earn his own living, and the Fellow or Don 
of Oxford and Cambridge whose purse enabled him to spend his 
life in his study and among his old manuscripts is fast growing 
obsolete, even in those universities. And he has never been a typi- 
cally American institution—now less than ever. 

Under the fire of criticism on the ground that the average teacher 
does not pronounce the language well, criticism offered by the pro- 
fessor as well as by the educator and by the public, it must be remem- 
bered that the student of Spanish in the university rarely has an 
opportunity to develop pronunciation through speech or through 
hearing lectures in the language. The theory of phonetics is strongly 
emphasized, but as practically all instruction and recitation are in 
English an accurate use of either pronunciation or idiom is scarcely 
attained. One can receive a Master’s degree in a language major in 
which all courses have been given in English, and in which term 
papers and theses are written in English. Such degrees are not de- 
gr-es in the language but in literature, and should be classed as such, 
while the teachers thus prepared should be properly styled teachers 
of general literature rather than teachers of Spanish. 
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A vicious circle is constantly in evidence. Teachers unable to 
pronounce and speak accurately or idiomatically give the elementary 
instruction in the secondary schools; their pupils enter college and 
continue the subject in classes conducted in English, and if majoring 
in Spanish such a pupil completes his work for the Master’s degree 
with a course in phonetics and finishes with a written examination 
showing proficiency in writing all the phonetic symbols. If there is 
an oral examination it is conducted in English by the Socratic 
method, with no opportunity of discussing matters of contemporary 
importance in the language. Add to this type of study the many 
courses which, imposed by the school of education, have no relation 
to the major subject and which tax his time and strength to such an 
extent that he must slight his major subject in order to complete the 
requirements for his A.B. degree, and it is not strange that the new 
crop of teachers goes out as inadequately prepared for correct use 
of the language as were those who taught them in the secondary 
schools. Have not all of you had the experience of witnessing the 
discouragement of a professor giving a course in phonetics to teach- 
ers in summer courses as he tries to correct their faults of pronuncia- 
tion? Yet these same teachers have been imparting these same faults 
to their students, as a result of lack of practical courses in the speak- 
ing and hearing of the language. 

I wish the day might come when all recitation classes in our 
subject in the upper years of the university might be given in Span- 
ish, and divided into one day of lecture and two of recitation and 
discussion in Spanish. So much of what is done in the classroom 
could be done by individual study, with an occasional meeting with 
the professor, and the class meetings could be open forums of inten- 
sive training in the speech itself. Of course, that would mean that 
the professors would have to suffer many fools gladly and to correct 
defects, but with a sound grammar foundation and sympathetic direc- 
tion of discussion of class material in Spanish the new teachers would 
not come under the condemnation of incompetence in the subject 
which they teach. It cannot be wholly encouraging, either, to the 
students really interested, really desirous of speaking correctly, to 
hear these same scholarly professors, with many books to their credit 
and renowned for erudition, deliberately pronounce the Spanish 
words incorrectly. Why should any master of Spanish be guilty of 
saying “Pay-lo Alto,” as I have heard some Eastern professors call 
Palo Alto, the home of Stanford University ? 
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Another criticism frequently indulged in by the professors is 
that many are teaching Spanish who have had only the high-school 
preparation, not even the work of a minor in the language. They are 
quite right in attacking that situation, but the trouble is that they 
do not come out openly and take up the matter with the schools of 
education and boards of education. They leave all the fighting to 
the secondary teachers, and then wonder why nothing happens. After 
all, if the professors do not stress the practice of the language in 
their classes, how can they impress upon the educators and the ad- 
ministrators that teachers who keep only one day ahead of the lesson 
are not adequately prepared? It would be well if they would re- 
member, too, that in the secondary schools the stress is expected to 
be laid on pronunciation, grammar, and the ability to use the lan- 
guage both for reading and speaking. High-school students are not 
expected to write term papers on literary subjects. If the teacher 
is well grounded in the essentials, with an up-to-date familiarity with 
the history, psychology, life, customs, idiomatic speech, and political 
development of the Spanish peoples, that background should be con- 
sidered of more value in his profession as a secondary teacher than 
a profound knowledge of the literature of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. 

It is becoming more and more the conviction of secondary 
teachers that two types of courses should be provided: one for the 
student definitely preparing for college—and mentally equipped for 
such preparation—and an entirely different one for the student whose 
school life will end with the two years of junior college, or less. This 
latter student is representative of the majority, and the teacher will 
increasingly be more concerned with him as a future citizen than 
with the brilliant student as a research specialist. For the teacher 
in the secondary school the professors could perform an invaluable 
service by planning courses primarily for that teacher. These would 
include the essentials of literature, a general course for an intelligent 
background ; and a strongly detailed one in the history, psychology, 
life, customs, political development, and idiomatic speech of not only 
Spain, but the Spanish peoples. These courses could be offered to 
those who are preparing, in their major, to teach in secondary 
schools. They should stress the human rather than the humanist 
point of view, leaving that intensive study for the student who, in 
his major, wishes to prepare for a life of study rather than one of 
secondary teaching. In other words, the course for the A.B. degree 
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and its implied fifth year for teacher preparation should be a more 
general course, emphasizing Spanish and Spanish-American civili- 
zation. The intensive study of the language as a science and research 
into the literature should be the requirements for the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees. 

We call ourselves a democracy and we prattle of democratic 
opportunities in education, but as long as all the trend of university 
education is toward the production of one-sided scholars, instead of 
alert, well-rounded teachers, the public and the synthetic educators 
will be justified in their claim that languages are of no value in the 
secondary curriculum. It is unfair to the teacher, unfair to the 
parents, unfair to the pupils, to demand a purely academic training 
of that vast majority who will never get into college, or, if they do, 
will drop out very early. And if the Chambers of Commerce have 
their way, enforcing tuition for all secondary education, and are 
supported in their scheme by the First Lady of the Land, who seems 
to favor a plan for putting all youth between eighteen and twenty-six 
into a vast concentration service for the support of their elders, one 
begins to wonder if there will be any need for either the secondary 
or the university teacher! 

The hostility to languages is only a part of a definite attack on 
public education. The move to eliminate languages is not a halluci- 
nation but a very real danger. Its effects are already seen in opera- 
tion in both high schools and universities. The University of Cali- 
fornia in its pamphlet Preparation for University Curricula has 
ignored the value of Spanish save in two departments ; and in all the 
language departments, on the ground of economy, it has forced a 
reorganization of the first year to give three hours a week instead 
of five, and, of the second, to give two extra hours as an elective 
rather than a required subject. 

Why has the University imposed this cut upon the languages? 
Why, when they saw the signs of the times, did not the professors 
take steps to strengthen their position so that they should not be 
forced into retreat? The synthetic educators have steadily held their 
ground, and not only held but gained steadily, while the professors 
have seemed disinclined to do so undignified a thing as fight for their 
rights. Of course if they do not think that their subjects are worth 
a battle they will be contemptuously shoved aside. Why, in this very 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, does the professor leave the 
struggle to the secondary teachers whom he is responsible for pre- 
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paring? These teachers look to the professor for guidance and 
strength in combating the synthetic educators. What does he con- 
tribute? Nominally he is a member of the Association, but in many 
cases he never identifies himself with a local chapter. He comes 
occasionally to meetings and gives an academic talk, often in English, 
interesting and stimulating, to be sure, but he takes no further share 
in the actual work of the chapter. Why does he consider that his 
task is done when he concerns himself chiefly with scholarly research, 
and pays no heed to the tragic efforts of the teachers to prepare 
students adequately both for life and scholarship? Many teachers 
are not so fortunate as to have close contact with a university and 
to look forward to the meetings of their chapters for receiving from 
university representatives something fresh for their work. I quite 
understand that the busy professor finds it difficult to give his time 
to many meetings of this sort, and that he is constantly called upon; 
but if he could only realize that the teachers whom he has prepared 
look to him for further guidance and for support in the battle against 
crafty educators, I feel sure that he would realize also that it would 
be better to let an occasional monograph on an abstruse passage go 
unpublisi:. than to ignore their problems. If he knew more of 
these prou.«.aus he would not be so ready to criticize. 

Perhaps I seem, “Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe.” I hope 
not, although Cassandra did tell the truth even if she covldn’t 
make anybody believe her. I’d rather be Dofia Quijote, for ideals 
are worth fighting for in spite of nasty jars. In any case I have 
spoken very plainly, voicing not only my own opinion but that of 
many teachers, in the hope of making clear that it is to the university 
professor that we look for instruction, stimulation, encouragement, 
and that we feel the need of his deeper understanding of our needs, 
of our handicaps, of our problems. It is not for ourselves that we 
are fighting but for the rights of future citizens to a broad, fine, 
well-rounded, well-equilibrated life. We must not, through our in- 
ertia, be responsible for contributing to an unstable, ineffective, and 
disorderly citizenship. 

Mary ELEANOR PETERS 


San Mateo Juntor CoLLecE 
San Mateo, CALIFORNIA 














ADJUSTING THE COURSE IN SPANISH 
TO HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS* 


There are always one or two high schools in a large city that 
have more than their share of pupils of low mentality, although we 
all have that problem to contend with, more or less. This presents 
the difficulty of adjusting the course to fit the needs of the slow 
pupil, and at the same time of making arrangements for the brighter 
student. We hear these days a great deal of individualization in 
the classroom. One of the first adjustments that a teacher must 
make in her classes is to determine which students are mentally able 
to accomplish the work prescribed in the course of study and which 
ones need a modified course. Albert Jay Nock says in his Theory 
of Education in the United States that he has seen in his visits to 
college classrooms eighth-grade English being taught. If this is true 
in the colleges, pity the high-school teacher, who, in a group of about 
forty children, has many, perhaps even 50 per cent, who haven’t the 
faintest conception of how to write a decent, connected paragraph, 
or even sentence, in correct English, let alone trying to learn how 
to express themselves in a foreign tongue. In one of our English 
classes the subject for composition was “A Family Heirloom.” Sen- 
tences like these were forthcoming: “Our family heirloom is a plot 
of hair cut off of grandmother’s haid. Each she has the plot longer 
than any of the others”; “I have a watch in which I am very fond 
of. It is white gold and have a very long chain. In which was giving 
to me by my grandmother which had it 23 years”; “My greatest 
treasure which is a small odd look dish that wan it at a carnaval.” 
This is supposed to be ninth-grade English material. I shall not 
speak on the advisability of excluding these children from a course 
in modern language. That in itself could easily be a paper for dis- 
cussion. Let it be enough to say that these children must attend 
school under the law of compulsory education; that these deficient 
children have been found not to succeed in other subjects to which 
we are prone to lead them, the manual arts, cooking, millinery, etc. 
They must have some place in the school curriculum ; why should the 
foreign language department be spared the burden? Yet perhaps our 
endeavors are not all in vain. Let us hope that the arduous hours 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, 1933. 
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spent with these slow children have in some way made a dent in their 
sullen, stolid exteriors, that they carry away with them some bright 
spot to remember in their otherwise dull existence. For, after all, 
we must remember we are teachers first of the child, and second of 
subject matter. It is discouraging to carry home failures on a report 
card. I think the majority want to pass. This is an impossibility 
with a course of study arranged for normal children. It is bad 
enough to let the normal students pass on to the next grade with 
70 per cent of the work mastered. We have tried in some of the 
high schools of Philadelphia to arrange a course for the slow child, 
a course which he is able to pass, which he is able to pass with a 
perfect mark, if he works hard. The amount accomplished is small 
but the kind of achievement is high. 

Dr. Burchett of the South Philad='phia High School, where the 
Dalton Plan is used, told us last year, ata Modern Language meeting, 
of their scheme for division of children within the class, or, if there 
be a large enough enrollment, for separate class divisions. The 
brighter children are presented with the whole course, for which, if 
completed perfectly, they recei-e a grade of 100. Then there is a 
cutting down of the amount of material to be consumed for those 
of medium intelligence, and the highest mark these children may 
receive is 84. Then for the sub-slow pupils the course is cut still 
more, and the highest mark that may be received is 72. Dr. Bur- 
chett went on to say that the greatest difficulty with the sub-slow 
children is their complete lack of inflection. They inflect by means 
of adverbs, such as, “I see yesterday, I see today, I see tomorrow.” 
For these children the grammar is cut to the minimum, and “then 
some.” The reader in 9A is a first-semester reader; in 9B, a first- 
semester reader; in 10A, a first-semester reacer ; and in 10B, a first- 
semester reader. The pupils are permitted to pass from group to 
group as they progress or fall behind. 

In our own case, our numbers are too small to permit parallel 
classes in every grade, so the division must occur within the class. 
We have but two groups, the rapids, who achieve either excellent 
work, fair, or are considered slow in a rapid group, and the sub- 
slows, who try to achieve a perfect mark with the shortened course. 
We consider it better for the student to do the little that she is able, 
and do it well, than to struggle with what is absolutely beyond 
her mental powers to grasp, and, consequently, lose heart and cease 
trying. Our mass system of education, made necessary by our great 
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numbers, in which the students pass from grade to grade, having 
completed satisfactorily only 70 per cent of the work, gives the pupils 
a wrong idea. Knowing they can get through on 70, they cease alto- 
gether to strive for mastery. There is one advantage in having the 
rapids and sub-slows in the same class. The whole course of study 
is always presented to the entire class. The difference of groups 
comes in the testing. Though we haven’t followed this scheme for 
more than two semesters, I have found that a few sub-slows seem 
to have a reawakening and are able to join the slows of the rapid 
group. Though this may happen only once, that one child is worth 
the struggle oi having the two groups in the same class. 

We do not worry, as before, over their inability to accomplish. 
We give them something which they can pass, if they work and 
make an effort. Thien they can at least carry home a report with no 
red, flaming failure mark in foreign language. We do not think 
that our plan is by any means perfect, and we may find that it does 
not work out at all. We should be very glad to hear how other high 
schools are facing this same problem, and we should be glad to make 
any change which would help us to teach the sub-slow child. We 
teach the children as a whole in one class, rather than as four or five 
individual groups. We do this because we found that the teachers 
had to spend so much more time with the slow group that they 
neglected the medium and rapid groups, and thus caused a lessening 
in perfect papers and perfect recitations because the teacher was not 
there to catch the small or great error. We should be glad to hear 
of someone who has pursued this scheme of individual teaching, and 
of her method in accomplishing successfully her goal, in a class of 
forty children, more or less. 

But our teaching, we are thankful to say, does not end with 
adjusting the course of study for the slow pupils. It has its brighter 
aspects in the shape of the brighter group. For them, especially, we 
have arranged a scheme to enrich their study of Spanish. “No real 
learning takes place apart from that sense of value which is com- 
monly called Interest. The arousing of genuine interest is the polar 
opposite of ‘making a subject interesting’.” It is our aim to arouse 
a genuine interest in Spanish by enriching their course through the 
four years with material not called for in the course of study. 

In the first year there is very little we do beside the usual inter- 
spersing of facts about Spain and Spanish America. This year we 
are using for the first time a book which devotes a chapter in English, 
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every few chapters, to an interesting explanation of Spanish and 
things Spanish. This gives the pupil a splendid send-off for his 
introduction to the language he has elected. In the first semester of 
the second year we study the Spanish-American countries. The 
amount of time we can take from the regular work depends on the 
ability of the class. In the second semester we try to give in as simple 
Spanish as possible the history and geography of Spain. Only a 
brief sketch of each can be covered. But the pupils are interested in 
seeing how much they can understand after one and one-half years’ 
work. Though reading may be the aim of our modern language 
teaching, that which interests the children most is an ability to say 
something or to express themselves in a foreign tongue. They get a 
thrill out of saying something to a schoolmate which a passer-by 
cannot understand. I was amused by the answers a class gave me 
to the question “Have you ever used your Spanish for other than 
school work?” Such replies as these were forthcoming: “Edith and 
I talk going home in the trolley so people won’t know what we say”; 
“T sing my father to sleep every night with my Spanish songs”; “I 
translated a letter for a friend”: “I fooled a couple of boys at sum- 
mer school into thinking | was Cuban.” She probably fooled only 
herself, but she had a good time. My choicest answer io the ques- 
tion “Why did you choose Spanish in preference to other lan- 
guages?” was, “It is sort of an unusual language and very pretty,” 
and in parentheses, “(not so common as French).” So if Spanish 
isn’t so popular in some parts as other languages, at least we can 
console ourselves that it doesn’t fall under the category of “common.” 

The conversation-ability aim is too difficult to accomplish in the 
first two years, though using Spanish for classroom expressions is 
readily adaptable to any class. Songs are always helpful, and I be- 
lieve are of lasting benefit. I am sure that a catchy song will be the 
thing that many of the students will remember long after the rest 
of the expressions and the vocabulary are forgotten. In Hispania 
and the little magazines published for the students I find a great 
deal of interest and help. The Spanish Club, whose membership is 
voluntary, is another contributing factor to the enrichment of the 
course. And it is even more effective because the girls do come of 
their own accord. The international correspondence that the Spanish 
Club has taken up also helps to gain the interest in our subject for 
which we are striving. Not many answers have been received, but 
enough to arouse enthusiasm. The correspondence of one pupil has 
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continued for more than a year, and both pupils—the one in the 
United States and the other in Mexico—I am sure, are gaining a 
great deal which would not have entered otherwise into their lives 
and interests. We have organized in our city an Inter-High School 
Spanish Club. The president of this Inter-High Club is also presi- 
dent of the Spanish Club in his school, the Northeast High. In this 
club they publish a newspaper with articles in Spanish and English 
on Spanish subjects. Last year it ran a literary competition. The 
contestants had to answer fifteen questions concerning Spanish liter- 
ature and write a composition in English on “Castles in Spain.” This 
club is conducted by Mr. Doane, who devotes, I know, a great deal 
of time and effort to his club members, and they in their turn, I feel 
sure, gain a tremendous interest in Spain and Spanish America which 
they would not otherwise obtain. This club is a shining example 
of what we who want to stimulate an interest in Spanish can do, 
if we have the courage and strength to spend the time and effort. 
The Inter-High School Club held meetings three times last year, 
each of the six high schools who are members giving some part of 
the program. Students are always eager to see what is being done 
in other high schools. 

We know from experience that the majority of pupils drop out 
of their language study after two years, and our school is no excep- 
tion. However, we are gratified that in a school where by far the 
majority of girls are in the commercial course as many continue with 
the language as do. 

For the junior and senior years it is necessary to combine the two 
terms, so we have what we call spring and fall semesters, so as to 
distinguish the work. We devote one day each week to a talk in 
Spanish. In fact all the work is conducted in Spanish by the pupils 
as well as the teachers in these last two y- rs. Some encounter diffi- 
culty in the beginning, but almost all soon learn to express themselves 
with a fair degree of ease, and some really develop a fair ability in 
the spoken language. In these four terms we take up, first, a study 
of the three great Indian civilizations, Azteca, Maya, and Inca, and 
a more thorough study of the geography and history of the Spanish- 
American countries. To encourage the use of the school library, we 
require that at least one study period a semester be spent there, and 
a report given in Spanish on what interested the student most. The 
next semester the one day a week is spent on a study of Spanish art. 
We begin with the important prehistoric evidences of art to be found 
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in the cave of Altamira, down through the different phases of Span- 
ish architecture, touching on the Roman, Romanesque, Gothic, Moor- 
ish, Plateresque, Churrigueresgo, and Renaissance. The girls are 
especially interested in being able to distinguish certain characteristics 
of each phase. Then we take up the painters, Zurburan, Ribera, El 
Greco, Velasquez, Murillo, Goya, Zuloaga, and Sorolla. It is inter- 
esting to make a collection which will delight the pupils and without 
which a study of this kind is well-nigh impossible. At the end of this 
course the pupils are able to recognize the most famous of the paint- 
ings of these artists and to recognize their chief characteristics. 

In the senior year we study a Spanish history text, stressing the 
history of Spain in the spring term and the literature in the fall. The 
girls at the end make an outline of literature so that they have well 
fixed in their minds a summary of the most outstanding points. We 
also require, besides the regular reading conducted two days a week 
under the supervision of the teachers, outside reading. Here the girls 
may progress in their reading as rapidly as they desire. 

We hope by these two adjustments in the course in Spanish that 
the slow girl leaves with a sense of accomplishment, with the feeling 
that the little she has accomplished she has at least done well, and 
that we have awakened in her a sense of responsibility, and done 
away with the hatred toward a subject because of inability to accom- 
plish. We hope that in the brighter girl we have awakened a desire 
to learn for herself more of the subjects we have only touched upon 
in our last two years, that through their continued study she will 
become a more broad-minded, international-thinking, resourceful, 
and contented woman. 

Naomi C, JOHNSON 


Wrtu1AmM Penn HicH ScHoor 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE CID AS HISTORY RECORDS HIM* 


In prowling around among the ruins of Spain’s eleventh century, 
in digging in various libraries, and in thumbing through various 
studies, especially those of Menéndez Pidal, to get data on the pri- 
vate life of Rodrigo of Vivar, better known as the Cid, I have come 
across some interesting bits of information which I have been in- 
vited to pass on to you. I hope to have my unabridged findings ready 
for publication soon in book form, but in this paper I can do no more 
than touch on a few significant facts. 

As is to be expected, the Cid as he actually was and the Cid as 
legend depicts him for us are two very different persons. So first of 
all for the debunking. The chivalric picture of the knighting of the 
young Rodrigo is most likely, in its entirety, the creation of a later 
period because the elaborate ceremonies described for us by the 
chronicles and romances did not come into being until the time of 
the crusades. The young Rodrigo was knighted about 1062, when 
life and all its ceremonies in Spain were still extremely simple, even 
crude—although it is true that a period of striking development 
which bordered almost on luxury, at least speaking comparatively, did 
set in a very short time thereafter. 

Young Rodrigo was a direct descendant of Lain Calvo, one of 
the two first judges sent up to govern Castile as soon as it won its 
independence. Rodrigo’s father, however, belonged to the second 
rank of nobility, not the first; and when he died, Rodrigo, a boy 
about sixteen or seventeen, was taken to the court and made a com- 
panion of Sancho, the eldest son of King Fernando. Along with 
Sancho he was given the kind of education best suited to a young 
man of high standing at the time. 

King Fernando, just before his death, divided his kingdom among 
his three sons and two daughters. Sancho received Castile and Leon 
fell to Alfonso. Sancho made Rodrigo his alferez, or standard bearer, 
that is, the man in charge of his army, a position in power next to 
that of the king. As alferez, Rodrigo helped his sovereign defeat his 
two brothers and deprive one sister of her territory, and he was still 
serving as alferez when Sancho’s army set siege to Zamora, the city 
which had been given to the other sister, Urraca. 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, 1933. 
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It was here that Sancho was treacherously killed. He had hoped, 
with the successful termination of this siege, to complete the conquest 
of all the lands that had formerly belonged to his father Fernando. 
This famous siege, which gives us the refrain “Zamora no se gand en 
una hora,” lasted in reality only some seven months instead of seven 
years as legend would have us believe. Also, the well-known Reto 
de Zamora, the challenging of the city by Diego Ordojfiez, has not yet 
been established by any contemporary evidence as having actually 
occurred at this juncture, though it is quite in keeping with the spirit 
and customs of the time. There seems to be little or no reason to 
doubt the account of the manner in which Sancho met his death on 
that fateful Sunday in October, 1072, at the hands of the much- 
maligned—or praised, depending on the point of view—vVellido 
Adolfo. 

After the death of the handsome thirty-four-year-old ruler, Rod- 
rigo, fulfilling the vow of a vassal, took the body of his king back to 
Burgos for burial. It was probably a month or more later that the 
famous oath was required of Alfonso in the little church of Santa 
Gadea (St. Agatha), “Do juran los hijos de algo.” Alfonso had to 
return from exile, establish himself in Leon, and then go down to 
Burgos to take vows of homage from his Castilian subjects. It was 
there that this ceremony took place. This oath, by the way, was by 
no means without precedent at that time in Spanish history, in spite 
of the inference to the contrary, and it also recurs several times later. 

Now for the shattering of another delightful legend. No real evi- 
dence has yet come to light to indicate that the Ximena he married 
was the daughter of the Count Gomez de Gormaz, and, what is still 
more disappointing, it seems that this whole episode of the killing of 
his sweetheart’s father to avenge the supposed insult to his own 
father, the episode so vividly dramatized by both Guillén de Castro 
in his Mocedades del Cid and by Corneille in his Le Cid, falls into the 
same category as does the story of Washington and the cherry tree. 

‘ The Ximena Rodrigo married was a cousin of King Alfonso, and 
the whole affair was no doubt a diplomatic wedding arranged by the 
King. Rodrigo was the recognized leader of Castile, the former 
alferez of her army, and Alfonso doubtless hoped in this way to win 
the loyalty of the Castilians and the goodwill of their chief. He could 
not appoint Rodrigo alferez because it was only just, as well as dip}o- 
matic, that Garcia Ordéfiez, who had served Alfonso to the best of 
his ability in this position when Alfonso previously had been king of 
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Leon and had remained faithful to him during his exile, should be 
named for this position. 

The situation was further aggravated by the long-standing enmity 
between Garcia Orddéfiez and Rodrigo, which had had its beginnings 
years before and had reached its climax when the Castilian had dis- 
tinctly outgeneraled and defeated his rival in the very battle in which 
Sancho had overthrown his brother Alfonso not three years before, 
and had thereby captured the crown of Leon. This made it impossible 
for Rodrigo to serve in any position where he would be the subordi- 
nate of his rival. 

Now we have the tragic spectacle of the best fighter in the Span- 
ish states, a young man in his prime, thirty years old, being held out 
of the field for almost six years. He was not idle, however. He 
showed considerable ability at law and in at least one very important 
lawsuit we find him acting as judge. We may well imagine that it 
taxed Alfonso’s diplomatic skill to the utmost at times to hold this 
bold and impetuous Rodrigo in check. 

Finally, toward the end of 1079, Alfonso sent him to Sevilla to 
collect tribute; but he made the grave mistake of sending Garcia 
Ordojfiez to Granada at the same time on a similar mission. No sooner 
were these two messengers at their respective goals than the King of 
Granada declared war on Sevilla. Rodrigo sent word that as the King 
of Sevilla was paying his master, Alfonso, for protection he, Rodrigo, 
felt honor-bound to protect him. Granada’s ruler insisted on the at- 
tack, and Garcia Ord6fiez, doubtless arguing in the same way, accom- 
panied him. 

Here at last Rodrigo was to have his chance. After almost six 
years of enforced idleness, and now with the law on his side, he was 
face to face with his most deliciously hated enemy. Legend has 
doubtless colored the story somewhat, but on the whole it probably 
gives it to us just about as it happened, and the ancient poem tells us 
how for years the Cid cherished the memory of this occasion and 
carried about with him as a souvenir the half of Garcia’s beard which 
he tore out as they struggled on that memorable field. 

But Rodrigo, returning to Sevilla as a conqueror and as the savior 
of its king, had to remain several days to participate in the feasts 
given in his honor, and, by the time he reached Leon, Garcia Ordéjfiez 
was already there. His battered face, one half covered with a luxuri- 
ant beard and the other half with an open wound, was even more 
eloquent than his words in convincing Alfonso that Rodrigo was in- 
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tending to hold out on him. Garcia insisted that he had been informed 
on good authority that the Cid was planning to withhold certain of 
the most valuable presents being sent Alfonso by the King of Sevilla, 
and in addition that he would even attempt to make away with some 
of the tribute money. Apparently this accusation was never proved, 
and Alfonso seems to have gone no farther than to make a “congres- 
sional investigation.” 

It was the next spring that trouble occurred. Perhaps it was in 
“the merry month of May when kings go forth to war” that Alfonso 
prepared for his annual raid into the land of the Moors. He called 
his knights together and may even have invited Rodrigo—he could 
have done so safely, for Rodrigo was sick with a high fever and 
could not go. Consequently the army went on without him. Some 
weeks later, with Alfonso far to the south, a near-by Moorish king 
organized a raiding party and, slipping in behind Alfonso, attacked 
the stronghold of Gormaz and began to ravish Castile. Rodrigo, now 
recovered, rallied his men around him, attacked the Moors, and drove 
them out. He then pushed on into the land of the Moorish King of 
Toledo, who, technically at least, was at peace with Alfonso at the 
moment. When he returned he brought with him some seven thou- 
sand captives and much booty. 

Shortly thereafter Alfonso began his return, and Rodrigo’s ene- 
mies immediately got busy. They argued that Rodrigo had invaded 
this friendly territory for the express purpose of stirring up all the 
Moors, friends and foes alike, against Alfonso while he was far away 
from his base of supplies, so that they would cut off his retreat and 
destroy him. Then, they argued, Rodrigo and the Castilians would 
have things their way. 

The situation had become too much even for Alfonso. In a fit 
of anger he exiled Rodrigo, giving him only nine days, instead of 
the usual thirty, in which to close up his affairs and leave the country. 
Thus in spite of all Alfonso’s diplomacy the enmity between Castile 
and Leon, which had begun over a century before, was increasing 
rather than diminishing—but at the same time the most powerful 
Castilian leader was put out of the way for the time at least. 

After leaving Burgos, Rodrigo probably followed a route to 
Barcelona closely approximating that given in the poem. He doubt- 
less hoped to sell his services to the Count of Barcelona, but it seems 
that while negotiations were under way he had a quarrel with the 
Count’s son. The two came to blows, thus ruining any likelihood of 
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a satisfactory understanding between the young man’s father and 
Rodrigo. 

A little later we find our exile in Zaragosa, allying himself and 
his followers with the Moorish King Mutamin, who had his hands 
full in preserving his independence because his kingdom was thrust 
forward like a great tongue into the land of the Christians, so that 
they surrounded it on three sides, while on the fourth, to the south- 
east, his lands were joined by those of his even more hostile brother. 

Within two years Rodrigo not only made himself an indispensable 
ally but became the King’s confidential adviser, and in fact it began to 
seem as though he were endeavoring to establish a kind of protecto- 
rate of Castile over Zaragosa. It is certain that he never considered 
himself a mere mercenary fighter of Mutamin nor even his vassal. 

It was at this point that the test came. Alfonso set out to attack 
Rueda, part of the kingdom of Zaragosa. Rodrigo, or, as he was now 
becoming known, the Cid, had every legal right to make war upon 
the king who had exiled him, but that streak of almost fanatical 
loyalty which had always been evidenced in his make-up now became 
even more exaggerated—at least this is the explanation usually given. 
But is this the answer, or was our hero slowly grasping the vision of 
the dominance of Christianity in Spain ; was he dreaming of the ulti- 
mate supremacy of Castile in this society of Christian nations of 
Spain ; and was he through all this playing a shrewd game of diplo- 
macy for which he had been schooled in his six years of enforced 
service as a court lawyer and diplomat? Whatever the reason, when 
the critical moment arrived, he refused to have any part in the ap- 
proaching conflict. 

A few months later when Alfonso was treacherously defeated at 
Rueda, the Cid hastened to his defense and saved him—an act which, 
since his proffered services were accepted by his sovereign, entitled 
him to reconciliation and for which he did receive this desired boon. 
The two with their men started back to Burgos together, but even 
before the end of the journey it became evident to both that they 
could never work together amicably. On the one hand, Rodrigo had 
experienced a period of complete independence in which he had dic- 
tated his own terms. On the other, Alfonso, although an unusually 
shrewd and skilled diplomat, had that type of inferiority complex 
which made it impossible for him to tolerate among his chosen coun- 
cilors anyone whom he instinctively recognized as a more capable 
person than himself—the one serious weakness in this otherwise most 
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capable king. So before they reached Burgos, Rodrigo felt that his 
services were urgently needed back in Zaragosa. 

Now there follows a period of some fifteen years in which the 
Cid’s life is one of constant fighting and diplomatic jockeying with 
the Christian and Moslem rulers in eastern Spain. Years full of 
interest and intrigue, but entirely beyond the scope of this paper; 
years in which the idea of the supremacy of Castile over Leon gradu- 
ally took form and crystallized in his mind ; years in which he slowly 
maneuvered himself into such a position that he could take Valencia, 
a Moslem protectorate of Alfonso, and take it in such a manner as to 
be doing his sovereign a real favor and at the same time not, at any 
given moment, align so many Moorish states against himself as to 
make his own position untenable, because in spite of outward mani- 
festations of occasional friendship he knew that in case of necessity 
Alfonso would do nothing to save him. 

It was during these years that the Cid, along with all the rest of 
Spain, Christian and Moslem alike, watched with growing concern 
the slow but consistent advance of the powerful nation of the Almora- 
vides from far to the south in Africa until it spread over all the 
northern portion of that continent. He also saw the Moorish states 
in the south of Spain give way before the constant hammer-like blows 
of Alfonso as he struck southward year after year. He saw him take 
Toledo in 1085 and a few years later force the King of Sevilla into 
an alliance with the crown of Leon and confirm this alliance by taking 
the Moslem’s daughter to his Christian bed. Then Rodrigo saw these 
luxury-loving Moorish states in sunny Andalusia awaken to the reali- 
zation that at last they were caught between the alien Christian Al- 
fonso as he pressed down from the north and the stoic, fanatic 
Almoravides advancing from the south, with their leader, Yucuf, 
hating every form of luxury and bent on making the world safe for 
a Mohammedanism interpreted in the terms of his own ascetic and 
austere spirit. Rodrigo saw them waver, and then he heard Motamid, 
king of Sevilla, utter the fateful phrase that echoed through all of 
Spain, “I would rather tend the camels of the Almoravides than be 
the swineherd of the Christians.” 

Through these years Rodrigo watched Alfonso’s popularity and 
prestige constantly rising. He saw Yucuf cross the Straits of Gibral- 
ter, where Tarik and Muza had crossed just 375 years before. He 
saw Alfonso gather all his men and march to meet the invader. He 
saw this Christian lion, now at the height of his fame, march south 
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and meet the wily Yucuf at Sagrajas and suffer complete defeat at 
his hands. With apprehension he watched the Moor, fired with the 
dream of planting the Crescent upon every stronghold of Europe, 
raise army after army. A second and a third time he saw him lead 
his armies across the Straits. 

Having beaten down Alfonso’s resistance, Rodrigo saw Yuguf 
next turn his attention to the one remaining obstacle in his pathway 
up the eastern coast, Valencia; and he saw him send a large army 
under his son-in-law to destroy it. Then, one day while Rodrigo and 
most of his men were away from the city strengthening outlying 
fortifications, the Cid received news that Valencia had played him 
false, had closed and barred her gates and sent messengers to the 
advancing Almoravides offering them the city, thus shutting him out 
from his last line of defense. 

Risking all on one bold stroke, the Cid took his stand between the 
rebellious Valencia and the approaching swarm of Moslems. The 
God of Nature came to his assistance and with a terrific storm turned 
the flat, level miles south of the city into a quagmire, and at the same 
time visited the camp of the enemy nestled on the skirts of the moun- 
tains to the south with such a terrific electric storm that superstition 
laid its heavy hand upon the common soldiery of the ranks and they 
refused to advance against the Christian Devil. Thus Yucuf’s army 
was forced for a time to withdraw and reorganize. 

Through all these years there had been taking place behind the 
scenes the play and interplay of intrigue and malice, treachery and 
loyalty, hatred and love, and the thousand other passions that rule 
the actions of mankind in times of stress. There had been the silent 
power of Alfonso’s queen, the French noble lady whom he had 
married for diplomatic reasons and who, finding herself without the 
love of the King, had cast longing eyes upon this handsome, valiant 
young Castilian suffering at the hands of her royal husband. There 
had been the momentous days when Alfonso, anxious to rid himself 
of her that he might marry a lady more to his liking, had given a 
willing ear to the Prelate of all Spain, who promised him a divorce 
provided the King would take the part of the Spanish Church in its 
attempt to retain its independence before the rising power of Hilde- 
brand, better known as Pope Gregory VII. But Alfonso at last de- 
cided that a loveless wife would do him less harm than an angry 
Pope, and thus the Church of Spain was brought again directly 
under the hand of Rome. 
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It was now the year 1097. Yucuf’s army in the east, finding its 
supplies exhausted, had withdrawn, but the Moor was not yet de- 
feated. A fourth time he crossed the Straits and established himself 
at Cordoba, threatening to retake even Toledo. Unable himself to 
leave Valencia, Rodrigo sent his only son, a boy of twenty, with all 
the men that he could spare to the aid of his rapidly weakening sov- 
ereign who was making a desperate stand at Consuegras, only again to 
experience another complete rout. And Rodrigo stood with bowed 
head as he saw his only son, his hope of succession, brought back 
upon his shield, now only a memory. 

But now old age laid its hand upon Yucuf and he returned to 
Africa for the last time, while the Cid rapidly consolidated himself 
on the eastern coast with Valencia as his capital and shortly thereafter 
captured the last stronghold in that region, the powerful Murviedro, 
or Sagunto. A little later he married his two daughters into the royal 
families of eastern Spain. 

Two years later. The Cid is now a man of fifty-six, not an old 
man as life goes now, but for twenty years he had been in the field 
almost constantly and had not spared himself; and never do the 
chronicles of either friend or foe record that he ever knew defeat. 
But, nine years before, he had suffered a grievous illness at Daroca. 
Two years later, at Albarracin, he had been so seriously wounded 
that his life for a time was despaired of. Then at Consuegras he had 
lost his son and his hope of succession, a blow from which he never 
recovered, and so, before the year was out, death called him. 

Yusuf was now too old to fight, and Alfonso was given an op- 
portunity to reform his broken defenses. The Cid’s wife, Ximena, 
after ruling Valencia in her name two years, sent to her royal cousin 
and offered him the city. He came to accept it but soon realized he 
could not hold such a distant outpost, even though the attention of 
the Christian and Moslem worlds was now being withdrawn from 
Spain and, through the First Crusade, was being centered on the 
Holy Land, so he ordered all valuables collected and the city razed. 
Taking with her the body of her warrior lord, Ximena with Alfonso 
and all their followers set out for Burgos. Today she sleeps beside 
her man, the Cid, in the place of honor beneath the pavement of the 
crossing of the most famous cathedral in Spain, the Cathedral of 
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THE GREATEST SPANISH DRAMATISTS* 


It is not the object of this paper to discuss the greatest Spanish 
dramatists but to trace during the last 250 years the changing opin- 
ions as to who they were in any given period. To do this it is neces- 
sary to consider the plays presented and published and the opinions 
of the critics both neoclassic and national. 

When the theaters of Madrid were opened in 1649, after having 
been closed for about three years, the old order had passed away— 
the plays of Lope de Vega and his contemporaries were no longer 
the center of attraction, and the stage for the next 150 years be- 
longed to Calderén and his followers. The chief among these were 
Moreto and Rojas, while others of importance were Matos Fragoso, 
Hoz y Mota, Zarate, Solis, Salazar, and the three so-called “deca- 
dents,”? Bances Candamo, Zamora, and Cafiizares, the last of whom 
died in 1750. The principal attack against the theater for many years 
came from the Church from the point of view of morality. In 1682 
Fray Manuel de Guerra y Ribera answered with a spirited apology’ 
for the theater and its representative, Calderon. Literary criticism 
of the Spanish theater reached its height in the eighteenth century, 
the leader in the attack being D. Ignacio Luzan, who in 1737 pub- 
lished his Poética.* It is interesting to note that Luzan and the other 
critics of the period usually select as the object of their attack or 
defense Calderon with his school and the solitary figure of Lope de 
Vega, the latter representing the whole preceding period of the drama. 
The names of Tirso de Molina, Ruiz de Alarcén, Guevara, Montal- 
ban, etc., almost never appear. Although few of Lope’s plays were 
presented in the eighteenth century (there always were a few), yet his 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 


1 Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna y Angel Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la 
literatura espaiiola, Tercera edicién, corregida y aumentada (Madrid, 1932), 
p. 705. 

2 Verdadera Quinta parte de Comedias de don Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
Apologia, por el Reveren™’ Padre Maestro Fray Manuel de Guerra y Ribera 
(Madrid, 1694). The Apologia is also found in the Serta parte (1683). 

3 La poetica 6 reglas de la poesia en general, y de sus principales especies. 
Por don Ignacio de Lvzan, Claramunt de Suelves, y Gurrea. Entre los acade- 
micos ereinos de Palermo, llamado Egidia Menalipo. Con licencia: En Zara- 
goza: por Francisco Revilla, vive en la Calle de S. Lorenzo: Afio 1737 [folio]. 
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influence had been too great not to have his name kept before the 
public, even though it might be as the “corruptor del teatro.’’* 

Luzan refers continually to Lope, Calderon, and Moreto and occa-' 
sionally mentions Solis, Matos Fragoso, Bances Candamo, Zamora, 
and Cafiizares. Cervantes’ name also is found, especially during the 
middle of the century after Blas Nasarre published the second edition 
of his plays with a prélogo.® In 1764 F. M. Nipho, defending the 
Spanish drama, complains that the Spaniards are called “bdrbaros” 
because they like the inimitable comedias of Lope de Vega, Calderon, 
Rojas, Moreto, Molina, Diamante, Candamo, and many others.® In 
1773 Tomas Sebastian y Latre wrote an Ensayo in which, opposing 
the ideas of Montiano, he refers to the “gran numero de aquellos 
hombres ilustres—Lope de Vega, Calderon, Moreto, Solis, Salazar, 
Rojas y otros.” Practically the same list is used in 1785 by Garcia 
de la Huerta in El theatro hespaiol.* In 1789 appeared the second 
edition of Luzan’s Poética with some additional chapters on the 
Poesia dramdtica espaiola, in which he mentions (1) the early 
dramatists, (2) those contemporary with Lope as listed by Cervantes, 
and (3) the important followers of Calderon, adding, “entre los cua- 
les se distinguen Moreto y Rojas conservando casi la misma reputa- 
cién que lograron en su edad.’”® 


4“Este Virues, y principalmente el mismo Lope de Vega, fueron los que 
en tiempo de Cervantes empezaron 4 corrumper el teatro; corrupcion que des- 
pues fué cada dia tomando mas cuerpo.”—Luis Josef Velazquez, Origenes de 
la poesia castellana (Madrid, 1754), p. 90. 

“Cervantes trabajé para detener el desordenado y caliente genio del que 
hoy se llama por los criticos corruptor del teatro.”—Manuel Garcia de Villa- 
nueva, Origen, épocas y progresos del teatro espaiol, ... (Madrid, 1802), p. 278. 
However, in the second edition of Luzan’s Poética, published in 1789, he says: 
“Lope de Vega no fué el corruptor de nuestro teatro. Este jamas tuvo reglas, 
ni obras que se debiesen tener por arregladas : y asi ;c6mo pudo Lope corromper 
ni desarreglar lo que nunca estuvo ordenado ni arreglado?” (II, 64). 

5 Comedias y entremeses de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, el autor del 
Don Quijote, divididos en dos tomos, con una dissertacion, o prologo sobre las 
comedias de Espatia. Tomo I. Afio 1749. En Madrid en la Imprenta de 
Antonio Marin. 

®F, M. Nipho, La nacion espatiola defendida (Madrid, 1764), cited by Bohl 
de Faber in the second part of El pasatiempo critico (Cadiz, 1818), pp. 48-50. 

t Ensayo sobre el teatro espaiol (Madrid, 1773), p. 1. 

8 Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, Theatro hespaiol (Madrid, 1785), I, cci. 

® Poética, II, 30. 
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Thus up to the last decade of the eighteenth century the leading 
plays of the non-contemporary writers were those by Calderon, 
always far ahead of anyone else, followed by Moreto and Rojas, then 
by Matos Fragoso, Solis, and the three “decadents,” Candamo, Za- 
mora, and Cafiizares, with a number by Lope. These same names 
occur in the criticisms, except that Lope and Calderén are always 
first, followed by the school of Calderén. 

During the last few years of the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth there is a decided though gradual change 
in names of the dramatists whose works were presented. This is due 
in great part to the efforts of D. Dionisio Villanueva, usually known 
as Dionisio Solis, apuntador in the theatrical company of Isidoro 
Maiquez. He was much interested in the old national drama and 
not only made the plays of Lope de Vega more popular but actually 
“resucit6” Tirso de Molina by means of his refundiciones, which were 
staged by Maiquez’ company. In 1814 the king, D. Fernando, cele- 
brated his birthday by attending a funcién, the important part of 
which was the representacién of D. Gil de las calzas verdes, and by 
1825 Tirso had so become the people’s favorite that, long after, D. 
Antonio Gil y Zarate says: “... su anuncio bastaba para llenar el tea- 
tro; y olvidados casi enteramente Lope y Calderon, Tirso se sobrepuso 
a ellos, los eclips6 por el momento.””*® 

There was another reason for the popularity of the old authors. 
Mesonero Romanos writes that there were few contemporary drama- 
tists and these “fueron envueltos en la segunda prescripcion originada 
por la contrarevolucion de 1823; sus obras y hasta su nombre prohi- 
bido; y el teatro y la literatura entregados de nuevo 4 manos de la 
mas implacable censura, 6 abandonados al olvido mas desdefioso. En 
la carencia absoluta de autores, y hasta en la imposibilidad de haberlos 
por aquellas causas, el antiguo repertorio de Tirso, Lope de Vega y 
Moreto, fué el recurso benéfico de nuestros comediantes.”™ 

In the field of criticism during this period there were at first the 
neoclassicists, with Moratin at their head, but others like Bohl de 
Faber were beginning to realize that the old Spanish theater did 
have something worth while. These last were aided by German critics 
favorable to Calderon, notably Schlegel, who in 1808 gave his famous 


10 Manual de literatura (Madrid, 1844), 2* parte, tomo II, p. 276. 


11 “Rapida ojeada sobre el teatro espafiol,” Semanario Pintoresco Espaiiol, 
2 serie, vol. IV (1842), p. 398. 
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lecture on the Spanish dramatist. It has been said that he “discov- 
ered” Calderon. It is true that his words brought the attention of 
other nations to the Spanish drama and helped in changing the atti- 
tude of neoclassic critics toward him, but as for “discovering” him 
there seems to have been no period in his life that he was ever lost. 
He was attacked and he was defended but he was always present, as 
the many sweltas during the eighteenth century prove. Schlegel barely 
refers to Lope de Vega and a few contemporaries. 

In 1802 Garcia de Villanueva, in his Origen, épocas y progresos 
del teatro espanol, discussed Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon and 
Moreto, and Castro and Alarcon in their relation to Corneille, while 
in a footnote he referred to Rojas, Tirso de Molina, Solis, Salazar, 
etc. In 1804 the German Bouterwek" referred to Tirso as one who 
rivaled Lope and Calderon. In 1806 Lord Holland in England wrote 
at length on Lope de Vega and Guillén de Castro and observed that 
the “plays of Calderén, Moreto and Rojas are now frequently 
acted.”"* In 1809 “promulgabase también un buen reglamento de 
teatro mandandose colocar en los teatros de Madrid los bustos de 
Lope, Calderén, Moreto y Guillén de Castro,”*® an ordinance, how- 
ever, which, according to Mesonero Romanos, was not carried out. 
The prominence given to the name of Guillén de Castro during these 
years is probably caused by someone’s having found out that he, 
as well as Corneille, wrote a comedia about the Cid! 

By the beginning of the third decade, however, a great change 
has taken place. Tirso de Molina not only has mounted to the first 
place on the stage but is also among the first for the consideration 
of critics and publishers. Alberto Lista, theatrical critic for El Cen- 
sor, of Madrid,*® reviewed many plays during the years 1821-22, 


12 Manuel Garcia de Villanueva Hugalde y Parra, Origen, épocas y pro- 
gresos del teatro espatiol (Madrid, 1802), p. 310. 

18 Friedrich Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem 
Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Gottingen, 1804), III, 529. 

1¢Henry Richard Vassall Fox, 34 Lord Holland, Some Account of the 
Lives and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio and Guillen de Castro (Lon- 
don, Longman, 1817). 

15 Mesonero Romanos, Memorias de un setentén (Madrid, 1926), I, 83. 
Reproduccién de la edicién de 1881. 

16 “En el ejemplar de El Censor de la Biblioteca de Menéndez y Pelayo en 
Santander, estan anotados al final de cada articulo... y de pufio y letra del 
propio D. Marcelino los nombres de los autores.”—J. M. de Cossio in “D. 
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among them seven of Tirso, six each of Calderén and Lope, three 
of Rojas, and two of Moreto. At this same time Mesonero Romanos, 
whose name with those of Duran and Hartzenbusch will ever be 
associated with this Golden Age of Tirso, referred to the “grandes 
creaciones de nuestros insignes Dramaturgos que yacian en injusto 
olvido ... Tirso, Lope, Calderon, Moreto, Montalban, Rojas y otros 
ciento.”"* Two years later he speaks of the “antiguo repertorio de 
Tirso, Lope de Vega y Moreto.””** 

Between 1826 and 1834 Ortega, with Duran as one of the editors, 
published a Coleccién general de comedias escogidas del teatro espa- 
iol, containing sixteen plays of Lope, fourteen each of Calderén and 
Tirso, twelve of Moreto, eight each of Alarcon, Rojas, and Cafiizares, 
and a smaller number of Matos Fragoso, Solis, Zamora, Candamo, 
and others. The critic of one of these plays refers to Tirso de Molina, 
Calderén, Moreto, and Lope as “cuatro colosos que solo estudiandolos 
mucho se puede llegar a apreciar bastante bien.”*® For a number of 
years this was the ordinary selection of names. Castro had disap- 
peared, Rojas was receding, and Alarcon had hardly appeared. But 
in 1827, Pablo Mendibal in an article on Alarcén as an americano 
refers to those “celebres autores ... que se presentan como corifeos 
de otros tantos escudos o ramas principales ... tales como Lope, Cal- 
deron, Tirso de Molina i aun el menos conocido i por lo menos no 
debidamente apreciado Alarcon.”*° During this same year Martinez 
de la Rosa compares Tirso with Calderén, Lope, Moreto, and Rojas.”* 
The next year Agustin Duran writes the following, which should be 
kept in mind during all study of the Spanish drama between 1750 
and 1825: “La generalidad del publico dirigida por sus propias im- 
presiones, y por el intimo sentimiento de sus goces, llenaba los coliseos 
cuando veia en las escenas 4 Lope, Tirso, Calderén y Moreto; y tal 
vez sus detractores salian del teatro tan conmovidos como avergon- 
zados de haber. participado del entusiasmo general, contra las orde- 


Alberto Lista, critico teatral de El Censor,” Boletin de la Real Academia 
Espatiola (Madrid, junio de 1930), p. 398. 


17 Memorias de un setentén, I, 274. 

18 “Rapida ojeada sobre el teatro espafiol,” Semanario Pintoresco Espaiol, 
2" serie, vol. IV (1842), p. 398. 

19 Comedias escogidas de Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1826), I, 311. 

20 Repertorio Americano (Londres, agosto, 1827), pp. 75-93. 

21 Obras literarias (Paris, 1827), II, 449-50. 
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nanzas de Aristoteles y del espiritu del partido.”’** In 1842 Mesonero 
Romanos speaks of the “bellisimas obras de Lope, de Moreto, de 
Tirso y Calderon.””** 

As already stated Bouterwek in 1804 placed Tirso with Lope and 
Calderén. So far as I have found, he is the only foreigner who thus 
keeps pace with the Spanish stage until 1840, when Louis Viel-Castel 
in an article on Tirso recognizes this lack of appreciation and adds 
“avec Lope de Vega, Calderon et Moreto, Tirso de Molina occupe ... 
un rang qui le place tout-d-fait hors de ligne.’’** 

Meantime in 1835 the Galeria dramdtica was started, which, ac- 
cording to Mesonero Romanos, writing four years later,?* was to 
consist of three parts—the Teatro moderno espaol, of which sixteen 
volumes had already appeared, the Teatro antiguo espaiiol, for which 
Hartzenbusch was to select comedias from Lope, Calderén, Tirso, 
Moreto, Rojas, Alarcon, etc., and the Teatro estranjero. But of the 
old Spanish drama only the plays of Tirso, thirty-six of them, ever 
appeared. 

In 1840 Eugenio de Ochoa published a Coleccién de piezas ... 
sacadas del Tesoro del Teatro Espajiol, the latter a collection which 
had appeared two years before. From those which he selected he says: 
*“.. podra el lector apreciar facilmente 1° el genio creador de Lope de 
Vega; 2° los progresos que debio ei arte 4 Calderon, Tirso de Molina, 
Moreto, Rojas y Alarcon; y en fin la marcha que siguio el teatro para 
llegar a su total ruina.”** Hartzenbusch, describing. the presentation 
of zQuién es ella? in 1849, writes: “La embocadura presentaba los 
retratos al oleo de los seis grandes poetas de la escena espafiola— 
Lope, Calderon, Tirso, Moreto, Rojas, y Alarcon.”’** 

The German Conde de Schack follows the decision of the con- 
temporary Spanish critics in writing of the seventeenth century. He 


22 Discurso sobre el influjo que ha tenido la critica moderna en la decadencia 
del Teatro Antiguo Espaiiol, y sobre el modo con que debe ser considerado para 
jusgar convenientemente de su mérito peculiar (Madrid, 1828), pp. 18, 26. 

28 “R4pida ojeada sobre el teatro espafiol,” Semanario Pintoresco Espaiol, 
28 serie, vol. IV (1842), p. 374. 


24“Tirso de Molina,” Revue des Deux Mondes, XXII (1840), 504. 
25 Semanario Pintoresco EF :paiiol, 2* serie, vol. I (1839), p. 191. 
26 Baudry, Paris, 1840, p. vi. 


27 Obras de don Manuel Bretén de los Herreros (Madrid, 1883), I, liii. 
Prélogo de la edicién de 1850. 
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says : “De los nuevos poetas dramaticos, que aparecen en este periodo, 
ninguno sin duda, puede elevarse al rango de Lope, Tirso, Alarcon, 
Calderén, Rojas y Moreto.”** But the American George Ticknor 
seems to have returned to the Lope-Calderén days of fifty years 
before. He devotes 120 pages to Lope, 68 to Calderén, while the 
other four are placed among the secondary dramatists with less than 
ten pages each, Montalvan receiving more space than Tirso or Mo- 
reto.2* However, the decision of the editors of the Galeria dramdtica 
in 1835 has been final in regard to the names of the six greatest 
Spanish dramatists. Hurtado y Gonzalez Palencia in the 1932 edition 
of their Literatura only voice the opinion of others when they give 
the first place to Lope de Vega with Tirso de Molina and Alarcon, 
and Calder6én with Moreto and Rojas. 

On the other hand, if the number of names is limited to four, 
we find a change in opinion takes place about the middle of the cen- 
tury. Instead of the group so often quoted—Lope, Calderon, Tirso, 
and Moreto—there is a tendency to follow Mendibal, who, as already 
stated, writing for the Repertorio in London in 1827, united the 
names of Lope, Calderon, Tirso, and Alarcon. So far as I have been 
able to find out, Ludwig Lemcke in 1856 was the first to call these 
four the great Spanish dramatists,*° and the following year Leopold 
Schmidt delivered an address in Bonn on the subject “Uber die vier 
bedeutendsten Dramatiker der Spanier,’ in which he said that the 
drama is divided into two periods, that of Lope and that of Calderén, 
with Tirso and Alarcén between, and then showed that these four are 
responsible for the greatness of the Spanish stage, each one supplying 
a notable part distinct from that of the others.* 

Nearly seventy-five years later Ludwig Pfandl refers to the 
“sogenannten Meisterdramen” of Lope, Tirso, Alarcén, and Cal- 
derén,** and after discussing Lope and Calderén he says that if we 
try to choose the best of their followers it would be the group com- 


28 Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst en Spanien (Berlin, 
1845-46). See Spanish translation by Eduardo Mier (1887), IV, 187. 

2° History of Spanish Literature (New York, 1849). 

8° Handbuch der spanischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1856), ITI, 396. 

81 Uber die vier bedeutendsten Dramatiker der Spanier—Lope de Vega, 
Tirso de Molina, Alarcén, und Calderén (Bonn, 1858). 


82 Geschichte der spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer Blitezeit (Freiburg, 
1929), p. 366. 
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prising Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Moreto, all far ahead of any 
others, but he adds that although Tirso, especially in Spain, has been 
placed as the first and greatest after Lope and Calderén it would 
be his opinion to give this place of honor to Alarcén.** Mérimée 
judges Tirso as follows: “It is inconceivable that the glory of Tirso 
de Molina, which now waxes daily, should long have been so in 
eclipse that his plays were almost forgotten. He rightly deserves a 
place in the front rank, between Lope and Calderén.”** The fourth 
place is not definitely assigned. Both Romera-Navarro in 1928** and 
Miss Kennedy in 1932** agree with this judgment. 

It is interesting to note that Alarcén seems to have appealed more 
strongly to foreigners and Moreto to the Spaniards, so that the con- 
sensus of opinion gives the three highest places to Lope, Calderén, 
and Tirso, while the fourth is open either to Alarcén or Moreto. 


Atice H. BusHEE 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


88 Pfandl, op. cit., pp. 412, 414. 

84 Ernest Mérimée, A History of Spanish Literature. Translation based 
on edition of 1922, by S. Griswold Morley (New York, 1930), p. 356. 

85 M. Romera-Navarro, Historia de la literatura espafiola (Boston, 1928). 


86 Ruth Lee Kennedy, The Dramatic Art of Moreto (Philadelphia, 1932), 
p. 121. 

















SEMITONIC DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS* 


The protagonist in one of the autumn’s “best-sellers” takes occa- 
sion to remark: “A noun is one of the few things that won’t change 
in a century, and a verb, as full of action as it pretends to be, is still 
a rather stable thing.” Such assertions concerning stability may hold 
good with reference to English grammar ; certainly they could not be 
made truthfully of Spanish. Spanish grammarians, both native and 
foreign, have found it possible to call a pronoun now an article, now 
an adjective; at times an indicative mood a subjunctive; to say 
nothing of a subjunctive an imperative. At times an accusative case 
is declared to be a nominative, and we are even told that the verb 
ser may take a direct object. At least it would seem obvious that our 
grammatical apparatus affords us no other disposition of Jo in such 
an expression as si, sefior, lo soy than that of a neuter accusative 
form of the personal pronoun. The notes of high-school and college 
texts explain that the r form of the past subjunctive is rarely used 
in modern Spanish with the force of a pluperfect indicative, and yet 
the authors and editors of these same texts admit that the reason for 
any subjunctive in a como causal clause of fact, such as y como su 
padre le compara una caja de pinturas, se dié a pintar;* in certain 
types of antes(de) que clauses, such as porque amé a V. desde que 
la vi, casi antes de que la viera;* and in such temporal clauses as 
murié mucho después de que su hija se casara con D. Rafael is inex- 
plicable, grammarians being unwilling to admit a simple pluperfect 
tense into the Spanish indicative family, as is done in the closely 
related Portuguese. We go far out of our way in attempting to 
“straddle the grammatical difficulty” involved in such commonplace 
expressions as aqui se come bien and se le recibid cordialmente “by 
regarding the reflexive pronoun se as a rhetorical subject.” 

There are several reasons for such a state of affairs. Academic 
servitude is one, and while no brief is held for those sophists who 
would utterly condemn everything in the Academy grammar, yet 
there is no excuse for accepting all its findings as the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Bigoted belief in some “teachers’ Bible” is 
another reason. There are still many who place altogether too much 
faith in the infallibility of a grammar published in the United States 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 


1 Pereda, Sotileza. Valera, Pepita Jiménez. * Pérez Galdés, Trafalgar. 
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some three decades ago. Another potent reason is the heated debates 
between native Spanish grammarians and in the diametrically op- 
posed conclusions of those to whom we might expect to defer final 
judgment. We forget Horace’s sententious hexameter: Grammatici 
certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

The greater number of the problems suggested above will be left 
for future discussion. This paper aims to treat only of that one 
hinted at in the charge that our grammarians are palming off a pro- 
noun now as an article, now as an adjective. It will, in fact, try to 
determine how many and what demonstrative pronouns exist in mod- 
ern Spanish. 

But few authorities on Spanish grammar admit, and that tacitly, 
that, in addition to the demonstratives éste, ése, and aquél, there 
exists a “fourth demonstrative,” el, la, los, las, and a neuter lo. 
Ramsey* coined and applied the term “logical pronoun” to this group, 
admitting, however, that they are “treated as demonstrative,” and 
later® calling them by that name. It was only a few years ago that 
an American grammar was published® clarifying the situation and 
classifying these pronouns in a group by themselves. It would seem 
that so far no one has had the temerity to go one step farther and 
recognize the existence of a fifth demonstrative group, este, ese, aquel 
(all unaccented), and their neuter equivalents, used with clauses in- 
troduced by a relative pronoun or relative adverb, and with adjective 
clauses introduced by de. 

It is our purpose at this time to show briefly not only that both 
these additional groups of demonstratives exist but that their ac- 
ceptance will greatly aid in the solution of several perplexing prob- 
lems in Spanish syntax and in the correction of error in accentuation, 
and will make much easier the teaching of certain points that are 
usually greatly confused in the average student’s mind. 

Menéndez Pidal points out’ that the Spanish definite article is 
nothing more or less than a demonstrative which locates an object 
less definitely than este, ese, or aquel, and without implication of 
nearness or remoteness. This article is the modern descendant of 
atonic Latin ille. The tonic form of ile, it will be recalled, gave the 





#M. M. Ramsey, A Textbook of Modern Spanish, Sec. 444. 

5 Ibid., Secs. 1476-77. 

® Marden and Tarr, A First Spanish Grammar (1926). 

7 R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola, Sec. 100(1). 
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personal pronoun of the third person, él, ella, ellos, ellas. But in be- 
tween these two modern forms—the definite article and the personal 
pronoun—there developed another form more colorful than the arti- 
cle but less definite in its implication than the pronoun—a semitonic 
demonstrative el, la, los, las, a neuter singular Jo, and a neuter plural 
la and las. 

In precisely the same manner in which this distinctly pronominal 
use developed from ile, so a second semitonic demonstrative use 
developed from éste, ése, and aquél in addition to their already ad- 
mitted adjectival and pronominal uses. 

What is the proper classification of el in mi libro y el de Vd. or of 
los in the more classical los del Tajo dorado? The Academy gram- 
mar in several sections,* Bello-Cuervo,® and Lenz’ either imply or 
argue that the el and Jos are articles. It is probably the influence of 
these sources that accounts for a similar classification in all but three 
of twelve grammars published in the United States during the past 
few years. The exceptions are the textbooks of Marden and Tarr, 
Tarr and Centeno, and Barlow. These authors would classify e/ and 
los in the foregoing illustrations as demonstrative pronouns and in 
so doing have the support of Hannsen™ and Herzog.** 

Bello attempts to establish the validity of his argument that these 
are articles by declaring” that this use of the article is “a peculiarity 
in which Castilian differs from many other languages and [that it is] 
one to which foreigners should give special attention.” Thus the los 
of the example from the Quijote could not be translated into French 
by les, into Italian by i, or into English by “the.” Of course it could 
not. The very fact that a simple “the” does not satisfy for the Eng- 
lish translation of el in el de la barba blanca, and that “the one”— 
“the one with the white beard”—is necessary, is the most valid argu- 
ment that we are dealing with a demonstrative pronoun. Bello there- 
fore refutes his own argument, as he also does in a later statement** 
that the “article” in los que no moderan sus pasiones becomes a sub- 
stantive and serves as antecedent of the relative. 


8 Real Academia Espafiola, Gramdtica espatiola, Sec. 77, (b) et passim. 
® Bello-Cuervo, Gramética castellana, Sec. 274. 

10 R. Lenz, La oracién y sus partes, Sec. 79. 

11 F, Hannsen, Gramdtica histérica, Sec. 538. 

12 Quoted by Lenz, op. cit., Sec. 79. 

18 Bello-Cuervo, op. cit., Sec. 274, note. 14 [bid., Sec. 324. 
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Using this same illustration, Lenz would have us believe*® that 
the relative clause is a substantive construction modified by an article. 
Similarly in el que trabaja debe alimentarse bien. In the former case 
he argues that the relative clause que no moderan is equivalent to 
inmoderatos—los inmoderatos, in the second that que trabaja equals 
trabajador—el trabajador. But he is free to admit that in this in- 
terpretation “vacilan los gramdticos.” Certainly the construction 
involved has nothing in common, as he would have us believe it does, 
with that in el que la tierra se mueve alrededor del sol es cosa averi- 
guada, The syntax of el in el que trabaja is obviously quite another 
matter. 

In the further support of his argument Lenz discards too lightly 
the fact that these so-called articles cannot be translated as such into 
another language. “It makes no difference,” he says,’* “whether the 
same function in one language corresponds to another part of speech 
[in another].” His argument is adapted, as is too often the case, to 
his own theory rather than to the facts. Too frequently he advances 
his “no acepto” as an argument. Further, the fact that this pronoun 
admits, as does the definite article, the contractions al and del, e.g., 
Navarro y Quirés no se limitaron al (i.e., al negocio) de la banca, 
sino que acometieron otros varios, does not prove that it is as entirely 
atonic as Lenz insists. To be sure it is less tonic than the German 
equivalent in die neuen Biicher und die, welche wir voriges Jahr 
gekauft haben, but that there is no difference in the tonic quality of 
la in la casa de mi vecino and in la de ma vecino y la que se quemé 
is at least questionable. 

Professor E. C. Hills, of revered memory and without question 
one of the most careful and painstaking Spanish grammarians in 
America, is unique in this statement: “When thus used, el is some- 
times called a pronoun, but it seems best to call it an adjective when 
it limits the application of an adjective, or a phrase, or a clause, used 
substantively, as in el blanco, ‘the white one’ ; el de la capa verde, ‘the 
one with the green cloak’ ; el que vino ayer, ‘the one who came yester- 
day’.”** Professor Hills’s choice of the term “adjective” here is 
probably influenced by Bello’s classification of the article as an adjec- 
tive. It will be recalled that no article or pronoun appears in Bello’s 
parts of speech. It should be noted, in passing, however, that the 


15 R. Lenz, op. cit., Sec. 189. 16 Ibid., Sec. 79. 
17 Hills and Ford, Spanish Grammar for Colleges, Sec. 152. 
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syntax of the article in el blanco, “the white one,” is not that of the 
other illustrations of the Hills and Ford any more than it is in el 
mentir, el no importa, and el qué dirdn that serve only to confuse the 
discussion in the Academy grammar.** In all these cases the el is an 
article and in el blanco whatever substantive transformation has taken 
place has affected the adjective blanco, not the article el. 

Hills’s further statement’® that “the demonstrative adjective aquel 
may be used instead of el, la, etc.,” and that “this occurs often when 
the following relative is the object of a preposition, as in aquella a 
quien he escrito la carta,” is of more than passing interest. The classi- 
fication of aquella as an adjective and its therefore correctly written 
form without accent undoubtedly reflect the Spanish viewpoint, 
though why the implication should be made that only aquel is a 
possible substitute is difficult to explain. As a matter of fact, it will 
be shown directly that both este and ese and all neuter forms are 
commonly employed with a relative clause and with phrases intro- 
duced by de. 

The acceptance of el, la, los, las and the corresponding neuter Jo, 
as in lo de siempre, as demonstrative pronouns makes easy the ex- 
planation of a syntactical problem that has given rise to much useless 
debate among native Spanish grammarians—the construction of lo 
in ges Vd. el dueiio de esta tienda? —Si, sefior, lo soy and in este 
nino es muy listo, gverdad? —Si, lo es. Nothing could be more 
illogical than to insist, as has been done for so long a time, that this 
lo is a direct object of a verb that does not, at least in most Romanic 
and Germanic languages, take a direct object.” French is no ex- 
ception. The use of Ja in je la suis is only a grammatical nicety that 
the average Frenchman would be inclined to forego and substitute, 
even in the feminine, the neuter Je. In other words, we are here 
dealing with nothing more or less than a nominative case (used as 
2 predicate nominative) of the neuter form of the fourth demonstra- 
tive pronoun, and in a construction closely akin to the not infre- 
quently heard English of: “Are you the owner of this store?” “I 
am that”; “This child is very bright, isn’t he?” “He is that.” The 
Torres Rioseco grammar is the only one that seems to recognize** 


18 Gramdatica espaiiola, Sec. 77, (b). 
19 Hills and Ford, op. cit., Sec. 152, (a). 
20 Cf. Bello-Cuervo, op. cit., Sec. 277 and Nota 54. 


21 Torres Rioseco, An Intermediate Spanish Grammar and Composition, 
Sec. 79. 
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this predicate nominative construction, and yet in that text no neuter 
nominative Jo appears even in the tabulation of the personal pro- 
nouns. Quite obviously this Jo is the same that appears in nominative 
form as antecedent of the relative in such expressions as lo que Vd. 
dice es la pura verded. 

The correct placement of /a and Jas as neuter plurals in such ex- 
pressions as jla hicimos! “we've done it,” or in no las tiene todas 
consigo, “he isn’t quite himself,” has long since been suggested by 
grammarians but for some reason not accepted, preference being 
given to explaining the Ja and las by supplying, or attempting to 
supply, cosa or cosas, or, in cases where these are inapplicable, some 
other word, the result being such naive explanations as, for example, 
has recently appeared in an edition of Benevente’s Los malhechores 
del bien where the las of que no las pasee por estas calles is explained 
as “referring to some word, not found in the text, that refers to 
Heliodoso’s sprees.” 

An interesting and very common substantive dovidesinnts from 
Latin to Spanish was for a Latin neuter plural to become feminine 
singular in the Romance tongue, e.g., folium (folia)—hoja—capitum 
(capita)—cabeza, etc. The fact that these Spanish forms were origi- 
nally plural was soon forgotten and the regular plural termination 
added to form hojas, cabezas, etc. Why then should there be any 
hesitancy in accepting Ja as the modern Spanish form of the neuter 
plural illa and recognizing its plural Jas parallel with the plural form 
of substantives? Such seems to be the most logical explanation of 
la and las in such highly idiomatic expressions as arreglarselas, “to 
fix things up,” armarla, “to raise a racket,” buscdrselas, “to hustle 
for a living,” habérselas, “to have it out with,” ingenidrselas, “to 
strive,” prometérselas felices, “to build castles in the air,” etc. 

Once the pronominal nature of el, la, etc., has been recognized, 
it follows axiomatically that este, ese, and aquel in parallel construc- 
tions must be pronouns and not adjectives. Whatever is adjectival 
in such expressions as si no mata a este que ahora tiene, consiste en 
que es un calzonazos,” or in mire usted esta de color marrén,” is 
found in the relative clause and in the adjective phrase, not in the 
este or the esta, 

That the two constructions are parallel so far as their pronomi- 
nal function is concerned is obvious from illustrations from the 


22 Palacio Valdés, José. 28 G. Rivera, Libro de temas castellanos. 
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Academy grammar. Relative pronouns are there defined** as los 
que sirven para referir, etc.; demonstrative pronouns as aquellos con 
que se muestra un objeto, etc. The persons who participate in speech 
are described as three: la que habla ...; aquella de quien se habla, etc. 
It would seem that no patient “bead counting” will be required to 
show that aquel is most commonly used in this construction, but este, 
ese and the corresponding neuters are by no means infrequent, as, 
e.g., es mucho cuento este de que nunca se le ve el fondo al odre de 
la sabiduria,** and not only do they serve as antecedents of the simple 
relative que and quien but are also employed with the possessive 
relative cwyo, as in la turista no buscaba més guerra que aquella cuyos 
recuerdos estaba evocando,”® and with relative adverbs, as in la arro- 
jaron a un corral mil veces més inmundo que aquel de donde habia 
salido.** 

Though identical in pronominal function in these constructions, 
the demonstrative force of este, ese, and aquel frequently makes 
interchange impossible. Lenz hit upon this point?’ but failed to take 
advantage of the argument when he noted that one would scarcely 
say la de mis hermanas que me dié el consejo, but rather aquella de 
mis hermanas, etc. And not only does this greater demonstrative 
force frequently demand este, ese, and aquel (cf. Pero tampoco eran 
esos a quien tu llamas ejemplares. ... Digo de estos de ahora, frivolos, 
hipécritas, calculadores ...),** but these forms are required if the 
relative pronoun is the object of a preposition. It should be noted, 
however, that in case the relative clause is nonrestrictive in character 
the accented form of the demonstrative is demanded, as in comunicé 
estos terrores a Angelina y ésta, que era asaz nerviosa, no sosegaba 
pensando en ello.”® 

Lastly, the fact should be stressed that the forms of the fifth 
demonstrative do not bear written accent. It is here that both Ameri- 
can and Spanish publishers (and perhaps all the blame cannot be 
laid to careless proofreading) are continually at fault. We are not 
surprised to find such error in cheaply printed Spanish books, but 
we do not expect to discover it in such publications as those of the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, yet Lenz’s La oracién y sus partes 
is not free from it. Least of all should it appear in college texts 


24 Gramatica espatiola, Secs. 74-75. 25 Pardo Bazan, El engaiio. 
26 Pérez Galdés, La pluma en el viento. 27 Op. cit., Sec. 168. 
28 Quinteros, El genio alegre. 29 Palacio Valdés, Sinfonia pastoral. 
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published in the United States, yet in many it is the rule rather than 
the exception, and it seems worthy of note that a reviewer in a recent 
number of the Modern Language Journal demands a written accent 
upon esas, in esas que las emboban a ustedes con manto de santas, 
where it is entirely incorrect. 

This same reviewer would also place a written accent in two cases 
where none appears in the original text, and it may be well, in con- 
cluding, to say a word concerning the correct written form of such 
expressions as ése es mi tema and of jqué carifo es ése! The ques- 
tion involved is whether ese in either case is a pronoun or an adjec- 
tive. In English we attempt to surmount the difficulty by calling 
“that” in “that is my theme” a pronominal adjective, even as we call 
an infinitive a verbal noun. It becomes so easy to supply the elliptical 
substantive that ese may be felt to modify the supplied tema and 
function as an adjective. It is sometimes difficult to determine just 
when such phantom ellipsis fades out entirely and the pronominal 
function of the adjective asserts itself. English authorities are not 
in entire accord on this point, though the majority, including Pro- 
fessor Leonard Bloomfield in his recent work Language, accept the 
pronominal interpretation. Spanish authors even differ among them- 
selves. At least we find in a recent play of Benevente,®® ;Esta es la 
vida, esta es la verdad! alongside of gY ésta, vale algo? Esta es mi 
orgullo (with even the capital letter bearing written accent) of the 
Quinteros ;** and similar omission of accent may be found scattered 
through the pages of Palacio Valdés, Pérez Galdés, Pardo Bazan, 
and many others. Possibly these writers would agree with Lenz’s 
sentiment when he remarks: “En la prdctica este acento pintado es 
mds bien molesto que uitil.”** Such sentiment affords excellent excuse 
for careless writing and careless teaching. We have, however, the 
authority of the Academy for the use of written accent in such cases, 
e.g., Aquél es mi bastén, y aquélla mi capa.** Undoubtedly such 
usage is the correct one. 


R. E. Scuurz 


New York UNIVERSITY 


80 J. Benevente, Santa Rusia. 

81S. and J. Alvarez Quintero, El genio alegre. 
32 a oracién y sus partes, Sec. 79. 
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FLORES ...Y ESPINAS DEL CAMINO* 


Mucho se ha poetizado ya sobre el retorno, si bien no tanto como 
acerca de la partida, lo cual puede deberse a que son mas los que se 
marchan que los que regresan ... ; Las compafiias navieras y de ferro- 
carriles no saben ya qué alicientes ofrecer para aumentar las ventas 
de billetes de ida y vuelta! ; Pero es que hay tantos viajes sin retorno 
posible ! 

; Ah!, mis encantadoras damitas y mis gentiles caballeros de la 
Sigma Delta Pi: por fortuna, en lo que a mi concierne cuando menos, 
mi éxodo no solo tuvo gratisima trayectoria, meta propicia y buenos 
paisajes en el camino, sino también un feliz regreso. Ni siquiera me 
ha faltado quien me recitara los versos de diafana ingenuidad de 
aquel poeta hispanoamericano: 


Después de ver otra tierra 

y haber surcado los mares, 
volvéis a los patrios lares 
donde tanto amor se encierra. 


Bueno, en ultimo caso, si nadie me recité esto en la cruda realidad, 
me lo dije yo a mi mismo, para mi capote como si dijéramos, y basta! 

Dice el refran espafiol que no hay plazo que no se cumpla ni 
deuda que no se pague. Yo no sé si podré pagar un dia todas mis 
deudas, pero mucho me temo que tendré que admitir al menos que 
no hay plazo que no se cumpla. Y ahora se ha cumplido el de venir 
a leer ante ustedes unos apuntitos de mi jornada. No podia negarme 
a obsequiar los deseos de ustedes en este sentido, y me propuse, 
evocando a Amado Nervo, el autor de El Exodo y las flores del 
camino, traerles las florecitas que recogi al pasar; y al revisarlas vi 
que también venian con ellas algunas espinas. 

En el trayecto del California, vapor de la compafiia naviera Navi- 
gazione Libera Triestina en que hice el viaje de ida y de regreso, 
hubimos de detenernos todo un dia en puerto hospitalario de la re- 
publica de El Salvador, que es el mas pequefio de los paises de 

~“Centroamérica. De La Libertad, pomposo nombre de aquel puerto 
salvadorefio, fuimos en automévil a la capital de la Republica, San 


* Alocucién amistosisima y sin solemnidades, dirigida a los miembros de la 
sociedad estudiantil Sigma Delta Pi, al regresar el orador de un viaje a Europa, 
del cual da cuenta al selecto auditorio. 
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Salvador, por un caminillo que atraviesa frondosos cafetales y exu- 
berantes selvas primitivas. Benditas regiones aquéllas, incalculable- 
mente fecundas, en las que todavia es raro ver un automédvil pesti- 
lente a gasolina, pues el burro y la carreta de bueyes conducida por 
indios semidesnudos, son alla los medios principales de transporte. 
Da un salto el recuerdo y atraviesa en un abrir y cerrar de ojos 
el portentoso Canal de Panama, y luego se detiene en Las Palmas, 
que es la capital de la Gran Canaria, la mayor de las islas de ese 
nombre. Sale alli a mi encuentro un caballero amigo que me recibe 
como espléndido anfitrién y hace muy amenas las cuantas horas que 
pude pasar en esa deliciosa ciudad. Mi amigo despliega ante mis ojos 
todo el encanto de Las Palmas y sus pintorescos alrededores, y me 
siento invadido por el espiritu de la isla, que tiene mas, a mi ver, de 
africana que de espafiola. Los satinados platanares extienden por 
todas partes sus enormes hojas. El camello es casi el tinico animal de 
carga en las Canarias. Tiene Las Palmas una grandiosa catedral de 
grave y pesada arquitectura, y para mi la ciudad tiene este atractivo | 
mayor: alli esta la casa en que nacid don Benito Pérez Galdés. La | 
conservan en el mismo estado en que la dejé el insigne novelista, sdlo | 
que en sus estancias se ha ido formando un museo de documentos y | 
cosas de valia relacionados con el varon mas ilustre que han produ- 
cido las Canarias. 
Aquella travesia que Ilevaba ya cuatro semanas de emprendida, 
terminé por lo pronto en Palma de Mallorca, la ciudad mas grande y 
atractiva de las Islas Baleares. El clima agradable, el paisaje bello y 
la baratura de la vida, han llevado a Palma a tantos conciudadanos 
nuestros y a tantos stbditos britanicos, que ya se oye por sus calles 
tanto el inglés como el castellano injertado de mallorquin, con sello 
catalan. Templos, bibliotecas, salones de té a la inglesa. ... Curiosa 
amalgama de lo anglosajén y lo hispano. Hasta se publican alla dos 
periddicos en nuestro idioma—los tnicos que hay en Espafia en in- 
glés—, uno de ellos, diario, el Mallorcan Post, y otro semanal, The 
Majorca Times, en que se luce la pluma del norteamericano David | 
Loth, autor de muchos libros de fama mundial. 
A propésito de Loth, supongo que ya habran ustedes leido el mas 
reciente de sus libros: Philip II of Spain. Se lo recomiendo a ustedes, 
sobre todo si previamente leen una obra del profesor Ludwig Pfandl 
titulada Juana la Loca, que ya esta admirablemente traducida del ale- 
man al espafiol. Como decia yo en mi revista de estos dos libros en el 
ntimero de Hispania del mes de mayo ultimo, la biografia de Juana 
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sirve muy bien de introducci6n a la biografia de Felipe, puesto que 
el sefior Loth empieza con la juventud de este monarca, en tanto que 
el profesor Pfandl se remonta hasta Isabel, y ambas obras tratan de 
don Carlos. Me es grato recordar que llegué a ser buen amigo del 
sefior Loth durante mi permanencia en la isla. 

Habia pensado pasar alli nada mas unos dos o tres dias, pero se 
prolongé mi visita mas de una semana, y aun me parecié poco, pues 
con gran pena sali de tan grato lugar en el que habia tenido un guia 
insuperable, — el sefior Loth—, lugar que no exageran por cierto 
quienes han dado en llamarle “el paraiso terrenal.” No es otra cosa 
aquella isla paradisiaca. 

Sin agotar sus bellezas, bien podria uno dar paseos diarios durante 
algunas semanas por sus contornos: a la muy amena Valldemosa, por 
ejemplo, y a Miramar, a Formentor, a Deya, Soller, el puerto de 
Pollensa. Cada paseo nos revela paisajes distintos, aspectos muy 
variados de una naturaleza multiple en sorpresas, y siempre hay algo 
evocativo que agregar al encanto natural, un toque romantico: ya es 
el Monasterio de Lluch con sus memorias de Chopin y de Georges 
Sand; ya el prestigio misterioso de las famosas Cuevas del Drach, 
una especie de pais encantado bajo la tierra. La propia ciudad de 
Palma de Mallorca abunda en sitios de interés especial: su majes- 
tuosa catedral, que es una de las mas celebradas del mundo; sus 
monumentos medioevales bastante bien conservados; la huella de 
aquel gran mistico que se llamé Ramén Lull. ... Para los californios 
es importante recordar que el Padre Junipero Serra, fundador de 
nuestras misiones franciscanas y de la ciudad de San Francisco, 
también fué hijo de Mallorca. De la vida y obras de Fray Junipero 
nos hace extensa y cumplida relacién el profesor C. E. Chapman, de 
la Universidad de California en Berkeley, en su obra The Founding 
of Spanish California. Respecto a Ramon Lull hay un capitulo 
valioso en The Soul of Spain, el libro de Havelock Ellis. 

Pero habia que proseguir la marcha y abandoné a la placida 
Palma de Mallorca, de donde en sélo una noche me llevé el vapor 
a Barcelona. Por fin llegaba a la Peninsula Ibérica. El gran puerto 
catalan, pese a su importancia fabril y comercial, a su caracter de gran 
ciudad cosmopolita y ultramoderna, no es de todo mi gusto. Los tres 
dias que pasé en ella, hui de su area metropolitana para remontarme 
a Montserrat, cuyo famoso monasterio, engarzado en pintoresco pai- 
saje, posee un atractivo bien grande. No me seduce la arquitectura 
catalana de los nuevos edificios barceloneses, asi se trate del templo 
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de la Sagrada Familia que ha quedado inconcluso. Todo aquello me 
parecié mas bien feo que bello. Florecitas y espinas del camino ... 

Y héme aqui en Madrid después de una ausencia de cerca de 
veinte afios. Antes de la Gran Guerra solia yo pasar algunas semanas 
de mi peregrinacion anual por tierras de Europa en la vieja Villa y 
Corte — hoy asiento del poder republicano. Asi lo hice durante una 
década que terminé en 1914. Huelga decir que de entonces a la fecha 
Madrid se ha transformado en buena parte, y cabe hacer constar que, 
al contrario de lo ocurrido en Barcelona, las transformaciones de 
Madrid — casi todas, con lamentables excepciones — han acrecentado 
el tesoro artistico de la ciudad. Solo echo de menos algunos rasgos 
amados que han desaparecido en los barrios viejos, los cuales se 
han excedido quizas en su modernizacién. Cuestion de gustos, de 
preferencias artisticas: en el punto a que aludo, yo amaria mas al 
Madrid de antafio. Las callejas angostas y torcidas que tanto me 
deleitaban, hoy dia se hallan transformadas en rijas amplisimas. En 
ambos lados de los modernos bulevares se alzan hoy con insolencia las 
casas de vecindad, las grandes tiendas, edificios todos parecidos a los 
de Nueva York o Londres o Paris; vias muy amplias, si, y ladeadas 
por pretenciosos edificios, pero les aseguro a ustedes que al cruzar 
por entre tanta elegancia me sentia yo oprimido por la nostalgia: 
tanta falta asi me hacian la sordidez y el desalifio de las callejuelas 
ya desaparecidas y tanto me enfadaban los aspectos que las reempla- 
zan: los cinemas roncos y broncos, los anuncios eléctricos que rezan: 
“Cock-tail bar”; los estrepitosos automoviles, los ruidosos camiones 
que dejan una estela de hedores nauseabundos. Todo esto es tan 
feo en Madrid como en Los Angeles o en cualquiera otra parte. 
Cierto que la calleja de antafio tampoco era silenciosa; lo admito. 
Que era maloliente, lo confieso. Que su pavimento de guijarros des- 
iguales hacia penoso el andar, lo proclamo. Pero para mi sus gritos, 
sus olores y otros rasgos enfadosos resultan gratos en comparacion 
con las estridencias de las bocinas, los miasmas del gas mondxido y 
los gangosos o nasales canturreos que al presente irritan mis ojos y 
mis oidos tanto en Madrid como en Los Angeles. Solo que esto 
resulta peor en Madrid por la simple consideracién de que aqui en 
Los Angeles esas desventajas del modernismo no han venido a su- 
plantar a tradicionales casonas con escudos e inscripciones sobre los 
portales, ni templos cubiertos de venerable musgo, ni patina mugrosa 
de antigiiedad ilustre, como sucede en el caso del Madrid cuya des- 
aparicién lamento y que reflejaba el espiritu de una época eternizada 
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por Cervantes, Quevedo, Lope de Vega y Calderén. ;Ah, ya no 
existe mucho del Viejo Madrid, y lo poco que resta se apresura a 
desaparecer ! 

Durante mi estada en Madrid fui huésped asiduo de la Casa Del 
Amo, que es uno de los edificios mas importantes de la Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria. Se me asigno uno de los tres o cuatro pisitos, viviendas o 
“apartamientos” un tanto lujosos que se destinan a los favorecidos 
con una beca de merced “Del Amo” procedentes de los Estados Uni- 
dos y para los profesores que llegan de otros paises. 

Mucho podria decir, de posible interés para ustedes, acerca de la 
Casa Del Amo, o sea, la Residencia de Estudiantes “Fundacién Del 
Amo,” segtin su nombre oficial. Fué fundada hace unos cuantos afios 
y generosamente dotada y donada a la Ciudad Universitaria, por el 
Doctor don Gregorio del Amo. Se alza su magnifica estructura en 
terrenos de la ciudad universitaria contiguos al Parque del Oeste, que 
también se llama Rosales y esta ubicado en el barrio que se conoce 
por la Moncloa. 

Es un centro educativo destinado a los estudiantes de todas las 
facultades de la universidad, de escuelas especiales y otros centros 
de ensefianza superior, a todos los cuales ofrece la Casa Del Amo 
un hogar en que disfrutan las ventajas de la vida en comunidad o 
corporativa y toda clase de facilidades y estimulos para el trabajo. 
La Residencia es una institucién oficial dependiente de la Junta de 
la Ciudad Universitaria, y esta regida por un patronato que preside 
el Rector de la Universidad de Madrid. La direccién de la Residencia 
esta encomendada al sefior don Andrés Leon. 

La Casa Del Amo cuenta con una biblioteca para sus huéspedes ; 
organiza periddicamente cursos, conferencias, clases, conciertos y 
excursiones; admite a estudiantes de los quince afios de edad en 
adelante, y de preferencia a los que empiezan sus carreras; no recibe 
a estudiantes del doctorado ni a personas que tengan terminadas sus 
carreras, y sus honorarios son, segun el respectivo dormitorio, de 
pesetas 8.50 a 9 diarias, lo cual paga habitacién, sustento, servicio, 
ducha, luz y calefaccién. El lavado y planchado de la ropa se paga 
aparte, a razén de doce pesetas mensuales, mas una peseta por plan- 
chado de cada traje. Por lo que pude observar durante mi residencia 
de varios meses, los estudiantes estan contentos con las comodidades 
que se les ofrecen, las cuales a nosotros nos salen costando en total 
poco menos de un délar, si éste no baja mas. Ya se ve que la Casa 
Del Amo ofrece un medio muy econdmico de proseguir los estudios. 
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Nunca son menos de ciento cincuenta los residentes’ durante el 
afio académico, y de tan crecido nimero, mientras estuve alli sdlo 
vi a dos o tres norteamericanos. La mayoria de sus pupilos son 
madrilefios ; otros proceden de las provincias; unos cuantos son ale- 
manes, ingleses y de otras nacionalidades. 

El profesor Ledén tuvo la bondad de darme un aposento con vista 
magnifica del Guadarrama, cuyas enhiestas cumbres permanecen 
nevadas hasta el fin de la primavera, cuando ya en Madrid hace bas- 
tante calor. 

Pero lo que a mi me gustaba mas era el cercano Parque del Oeste, 
o Rosales, que a toda hora invita a pasear o estudiar bajo las frondas 
de sus arboles copudos o frente a sus prados llenos de flores. Es uno 
de los mejores parques de Madrid, y fué regalado a la Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria por el Ayuntamiento de 1927, afio en que empezé a reali- 
zarse la idea de un nuevo centro cultural para atraer a Madrid un 
numero mayor de estudiantes extranjeros y para aumentar la im- 
portancia cultural de Espafia. 

Dentro de este plan, como parte del centro cultural a que me 
refiero, la Casa Del Amo es a la vez adorno suntuoso y auxiliar de 
valia de la Universidad, al mismo tiempo que un digno monumento 
a la generosidad del Doctor Gregorio del Amo, conciudadano nuestro. 

La vida universitaria, tal como yo la presencié en la Casa Del Amo 
y en otros sitios, no difiere alla de lo que he observado en mi larga 
experiencia dentro del mundo universitario norteamericano. Los 
tipos estudiantiles de ambos sexos, las vocaciones, los gustos, las 
preferencias, son en todo parecidos a los nuestros. Quiza no gusten 
alla tanto de los deportes, pero no deja de ocupar bastante sitio en 
la conversacion el tema del balompié o futbol y de las corridas de 
toros —el espectaculo tradicional. Si no fuera por la diferencia del 
idioma, podria uno sentirse alla como en cualquiera universidad 
nuestra, sobre todo en la nueva Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, la 
cual, por ser de construccién reciente, tan reciente asi que ni acabada 
esta, tiene el aire flamante que caracteriza a lo nuestro. 

Algunos de los estudiantes norteamericanos se quejaban de lo 
dificil que es tratar de cerca al profesor espajfiol, de su falta de interés 
personal en sus alumnos, de su frialdad y distanciamiento. Echaban 
de menos nuestros compatriotas esa cordialidad que en nuestros plan- 
teles educativos atrae al alumno hacia determinados profesores y lo 
induce y estimula para que emprenda determinados estudios, actitud 
de reciproca simpatia que siempre hallamos en nuestras universi- 
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dades. Este interés personal que vincula al maestro y el discipulo 
entre nosotros, ameniza las actividades en el aula y fomenta en tal 
forma entre el gremio estudiantil el deseo de estudiar, que es de 
lamentarse no exista casi nunca en Europa, salvo dentro del sistema 
de tutoria de las universidades inglesas. Justo es hacer constar, sin 
embargo, que precisamente para mejorar las condiciones del estu- 
diante y facilitar su tarea, se inauguré en Madrid el afio pasado un 
nuevo plan de instruccién en la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. El 
plan tarda en implantarse del todo, pero ya hay algun catedratico bien 
conocido que aun accedié a sefialar una hora por semana, de siete 
a ocho, para recibir a los alumnos y responder a sus consultas ... 

Curioso hecho éste de que siendo los castellanos los creadores de 
la democracia, hayan sido siempre a la vez los mas rigidos e inflexi- 
bles mantenedores de cierta escala de categorias. La cosa empieza 
en el hogar espafiol. Los menores no han de tomar parte en la con- 
versacion de los mayores. Claro que esto va cambiando ... como todo, 
en Espafia y en los demas paises del viejo mundo en que priva la 
idea de la superioridad y la inferioridad. Pero lo cierto es que todavia 
queda una sefialada propensién a proclamar los fueros del rango. El 
estudiante es de la grey, y el maestro ... ; bueno!, que no se permiten 
familiaridades entre uno y otro. 

Llega a tal grado la disciplina en este punto, que hasta hay un 
chiste popular que la ridiculiza. Entra un chiquitin en la sala de 
recibo donde sus padres atienden a un visitante locuaz, y el pequefio 
pretende decir algo, pero se le niega el permiso de hablar hasta nueva 
orden. El chiquillo espera impaciente. La conversacion de los ma- 
yores se prolonga demasiado. Por fin el padre dice al nifio: 

— A ver, monin, ; qué es lo que querias decir? 

Y el pequefio, todo aturrullado: 

— j Que se ha tragado mi hermanito una cuchara! 

Imaginense ustedes lo que significaria en semejante situacién el 
prurito de hacer callar a los nifios ... ; Ah, también elios suelen tener 
mensajes de importancia para las personas mayores! 

Quisiera narrar a ustedes mis impresiones del Museo del Prado, 
del Parque del Buen Retiro, de los barrios donde vivieron, trabajaron 
y murieron los ingenios del Siglo de Oro, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
Calderén y toda aquella falange fecunda, jovial y triste, con lo que 
Dario llamé “la tristeza inmortal de ser divino”... Me encantaria 
también resefiarles mis excursiones fuera de Madrid, que duraban 
por cierto sdlo un dia, a Aranjuez, a Alcala de Henares, al Escorial, 
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a Avila; o las mas largas, a Toledo, Segovia, Salamanca; pero no 
bastaria para ello toda una tarde. No callaré, sin embargo, un viaje 
de dos semanas por Andalucia, que hice en la grata compafiia de mi 
buen amigo el profesor Antonio Heras, de la Universidad del Sur 
de California, y de su encantadora esposa. Aunque habia yo visitado 
ya muchas veces, hace afios, a Cordoba, Sevilla, Granada y otras 
ciudades andaluzas, jamas me habia tocado la fortuna de llevar un 
guia tan talentoso y admirable en todos respectos. Como por la 
primera vez, vi la Mezquita de Cérdoba, el Alcazar de Sevilla, la 
Alhambra, el Generalife y los demas sitios bellos que visitamos. Un 
buen guia es como un descubridor, asi se trate de cosas ya vistas y 
repasadas ... 

He de mencionar también, por inolvidable, otra excursion que 
hice fuera de Madrid, a Valladolid y a Santander; la primera, para 
hacer en Valladolid mi presentacién oficial como miembro corre- 
spondiente de la Academia de Bellas Artes. Un ilustre literato con 
cuya amistad me honro desde hace unos seis lustros, don Narciso 
Alonso Cortés, Presidente de aquella sabia institucién, y los notables 
académicos sefiores Sergio y Cordobés, me atendieron durante mi 
estada en su ciudad, siempre obsequiosos y solicitos. Los dos dias 
que pasé en Valladolid ellos me llevaron por todos los rincones de la 
ciudad insigne, ensefiandome sus monumentos historicos, especial- 
mente el Museo, al cual fuimos acompafiados de su director, don 
Francisco de Cossio, académico también, hombre doctisimo que me 
mostré todos los tesoros de la institucion que dirige, particularmente 
sus famosas esculturas en madera, algunas de ellas obra de Berru- 
guete, el mas famoso de los escultores espajioles. 

Después recorrimos, haciendo reverentes evocaciones, los sitios 
asociados con don José Zorrilla, pues Valladolid no se siente poco 
orgullosa de que el autor de Don Juan Tenorio sea uno de sus fa- 
mosos hijos. Luego visitamos la casa en que vivid, tan miseramente, 
el gran Cervantes con su familia y sus numerosos parientes. En la 
Calle de Colén vimos la casa donde murio el infortunado Navegante, 
Cristébal Colon, en 1506, y otros sitios que evocan la majestad de 
Carlos V, la enigmatica figura de Felipe II y otros monarcas mas 
que alentaron en el ambiente de Valladolid cuando esta urbe fué la 
capital de Espafia, que era tanto como decir la capital del Mundo. 

Y fuimos al castillo de Simancas, que dista en automdvil sdlo 
media hora de la ciudad vallisolitana y es depdsito de los archivos 
nacionales, con treinta millones de documentos. Para los estudiantes 
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de la lengua y la literatura espafiolas, Simancas es un riquisimo tesoro. 
Le soy deudor de muchos datos preciosos, de ensefianzas de gran 
valia, aunque debo mas atin al Archivo General de Indias en Sevilla. 
Ambas colecciones encierran miles de documentos relacionados con 
el descubrimiento, la conquista y el gobierno del Nuevo Mundo. 

; Y qué interesante es lo que en ellos se aprende! ; Como se ve 
clara y en toda su magnitud la imponderable acci6n civilizadora de 
Espafia al duplicar el mundo! ;Cémo desaparecen los prejuicios 
antiespafioles cuando se estudia lo que Espafia como Nacion, hizo en 
favor de la cultura universal y en provecho del mundo barbaro de 
América, pese a las codicias y las violencias y la grosera condicion 
de algunos de sus conquistadores ! 

Hurgando en aquellos archivos venerables se da uno cuenta cabal 
de que ningtin otro pais hubiera podido ser llamado Madre de Na- 
ciones como Espafia puede serlo, pues su politica colonial difiere 
esencialmente de la que han seguido todos los demas pueblos de 
Europa, Inglaterra con sus intrigas para dividir y sojuzgar pueblos 
orientales; Alemania misma en sus posesiones de Africa; Holanda 
y Bélgica en el propio Continente Negro, y aun Portugal. Lo carac- 
teristico de la invasion de América por Espafia fué la fusion de las 
dos razas y de las dos civilizaciones—la hispana y la indigena—en 
un tipo nuevo étnico y cultural en el que vaciaron sus mejores ele- 
mentos Europa y el Mundo Nuevo. Toda la leyenda negra tramada 
por los enemigos del tradicionalismo castellano, cae por tierra. Las 
escuelas de los historiadores parcial y fanaticamente hostiles a Es- 
pafia, se desbaratan. Apenas si se halla justificacion para los sucesos 
politicos que ocurren en América en el siglo XIX por obra de intrigas 
internacionales y por permisiOn de un alto destino que es ostensible- 
mente adverso a los intereses mas elevados de la Humanidad; y 
esa justificacién ciertamente no se basa en la fabula que crearon 
los indoctos en torno a la “sevicia espafiola,” la codicia espafiola y 
otros mitos, como el del fanatismo, el oscurantismo y demas zaran- 
dajas. 

De cualquier manera, cada pais de América donde se habla el 
espafiol, es un mentis rotundo a quienes Ilaman a Espafia “destructora 
de las civilizaciones indias de América,” y es un ejemplo vivo de lo 
que significé aquel proceso admirable de compenetraci6n y asimilacién 
reciproca de las Indias Occidentales y Espafia. 

De Valladolid fui a Santander, como huésped del Doctor del Amo, 
quien habia llegado poco antes de Los Angeles para pasar el verano 
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en sus fincas cercanas a Santander. Alli fué él a encontrarme. Su 
residencia de Suances es una hacienda magnifica que, hace siglos, 
pertenecié al celebérrimo Marqués de Santillana. La casa ha sido 
renovada y modernizada con admirable acierto para comodidad de 
su duefio, segun los refinamientos y las necesidades de la vida mo- 
derna. He dicho casa, pero es todo un castillo, y desde su torre se 
contempla el panorama mas hermoso que pueda imaginarse, pues se 
irgue el castillo en la ribera pefiascosa del mar y desde él se domina 
toda la Montafia. 

El Doctor del Amo me Ilevé de alli a Santillana del Mar, donde 
almorzamos en la pintoresca taberna de Gil Blas. Casi todas las casas 
de aquel vetusto sitio datan de los siglos XVI y XVII, pero hay 
algunas mas viejas todavia, las cuales dan a la diminuta urbe un aire 
netamente medioeval, como por ejemplo, la de los marqueses de Casa 
Mena, la del Ayuntamiento, la torre de la familia Borgia, la enorme 
Torre Merino, levantada en el siglo XIV, el edificio llamado Casa del 
Marqués de Santillana. Pero lo mas precioso de toda Santillana es 
la Colegiata, que se alza ahi desde el siglo XII y fué primero una 
poderosa abadia benedictina. En ella esta la tumba de Santa Juliana, 
a la cual debe su nombre y su importancia la ciudad. Recordaran 
ustedes que en Casta de Hidalgos, Ricardo Leén, con fulgida elo- 
cuencia, glorifica a Santillana. Ya comprenderan que es un vivo 
deleite visitarla después de haber leido tan notable novela. 

La excursién de aquel dia tuvo feliz remate: visitamos la casa de 
Concha Espina, en Luzmela, el retiro de verano de la novelista en- 
cantadora, quien habia averiguado nuestra venida y nos acogidé cor- 
dialmente. Con su fina hospitalidad, nos mostré los valiosisimos 
tesoros, tanto literarios como de otros géneros, que contiene su casa, 
y en el jardin departimos hasta la hora de la despedida. Alla en 
Madrid, antes de esta visita, ya habia yo cenado con la ilustre literata 
y su familia, o tomado el té en unidén de muy selectos invitados, todos 
ellos gente distinguida, algunos celebridades consagradas del mundo 
literario y artistico. Asi llegué a conocer a brillantes ingenios es- 
pafioles cuya mano es una alta honra estrechar, aparte de los doctos 
y sesudos miembros de la Academia Espafiola a quienes traté per- 
sonalmente al asistir con toda asiduidad a sus sesiones los miércoles 
por la tarde. Hago penosa excepcion de algunos académicos a quienes 
no llegué a ver en la Academia, como los miembros electos don Ja- 
cinto Benavente, don Miguel de Unamuno, don Antonio Machado, 
don Ramon Pérez de Ayala y don Eduardo Marquina, pues estos 
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eximios literatos no han tomado posesién todavia de sus sillas de 
modo que no pueden concurrir a las sesiones. Cada silla de los 
treinta y seis miembros de ntimero esta sefialada con letras, mayts- 
culas para las sillas originales, que son veinticuatro, y minusculas 
para las doce restantes, que fueron creadas por real decreto de 12 
de mayo de 1847. 

Entre la silla de don Ricardo Leén y la de don Serafin Alvarez 
Quintero, quedaba siempre otra desocupada—no sé a cual de los 
académicos de nimero corresponda. Esta la ocupaba yo regularmente 
y con mucho placer, porque asi llegué a trabar muy buena amistad 
con mis dos vecinos. Al lado de don Serafin sentabase su hermano 
don Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. Es mas serio éste que don Serafin, 
y habla poco, pero de vez en cuando logré charlar con él muy a gusto. 
Pero la mayor satisfaccién de mi asistencia a la Academia me la pro- 
porcionaron las conversaciones que tuve, antes o después de cada 
sesin, con mis viejos amigos don Emilio Cotarelo, secretario per- 
petuo, don Francisco Rodriguez Marin, bibliotecario perpetuo, y don 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, director. Los visitaba yo a menudo, a don 
Ramon en el Centro de Estudios Histéricos; donde solia encontrar 
a don José Castillejo, educador notable, y a don José Subira, una 
autoridad en materia de musica espafiola, y a don Américo Castro; 
y en su domicilio visitaba yo a Cotarelo y a Rodriguez Marin, que 
viven en el mismo edificio de la Academia. 

También tuve varias ocasiones para hablar con don Armando 
Palacio Valdés, con el sefior Gonzalez Palencia, y con don Miguel 
Asin Palacios, ilustre arabista. 

Recuerdo gustoso algunas conversaciones que sostuve con don 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, Presidente de la Republica. Presidia este 
hombre publico las sesiones académicas cuando no habia asuntos muy 
urgentes de gobierno que impidiesen su presencia. 

Me asombré de la llaneza y sencillez que se advierten en las reu- 
niones de la Academia. Nadie pensaria en acudir a ellas vestido de 
etiqueta. Empiezan las juntas a las ocho en punto y duran una hora 
exacta. 

La materia en estudio actualmente es la préxima edicién —la 
décimasexta — del diccionario de la Academia, asi como la nueva 
edicién revisada del Diccionario de Autoridades. La primera edicién 
de este ultimo es la de 1726 a 1739, en seis tomos. La nueva edicién 
aparecera dentro de unos afios. 

A propésito de don Miguel de Unamuno, si en la Academia no 
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llegué a verle, tuve en cambio ocasion de tratarle una tarde que pasé 
con él en la Casa Del Amo, y es uno de mis recuerdos mas amenos. 
Estaba de buen humor y tan locuaz, que llegé a hablar hasta media 
hora consecutivamente, sin invitar ni desear respuesta, como si estu- 
viese dando una conferencia en la sala de clase. Cada vez que tomaba 
la palabra, emitia opiniones sobre todas las cosas en general: sobre 
literatura italiana, sobre los poetas norteamericanos, los escritores de 
Méjico, en fin, cuanto hay. 

A don Miguel le parece que la mejor historia de la literatura 
italiana es la de De Sanctis. Alguien le objet6é una vez que esa obra 
no contiene ni bibliografia ni biografia, a lo que repuso el paraddjico 
Unamuno: “Por eso precisamente es tan buena. Salta de materia en 
materia, si; pero profundiza.” Entre los poetas norteamericanos 
modernos prefiere a Sandburg, lo cual me pasma. Entre los poetas 
anteriores prefiere a Longfellow, a quien estima por sus excelentes 
traducciones de obras maestras espafiolas. Afirma categéricamente 
don Miguel: “la traduccién de las Coplas de Jorge Manrique es una 
cosa estupenda, insuperable.” Se interesa mucho en la literatura 
mejicana, porque su padre vivid largo tiempo en Méjico y llevé a 
Espafia muchos libros de ese pais. Todavia lee Unamuno con singu- 
lar deleite cualquiera historia buena de Méjico, y mucho le place su 
poesia, sobre todo la de Othén entre los del periodo inmediato ante- 
rior al modernismo, y luego, la de Gutiérrez Najera, el precursor de 
ese movimiento en América, y Amado Nervo, la flor de ese mismo 
movimiento. A Diaz Mirdén, poco anterior a los citados, lo admira 
mucho. 

Filélogo estupendo, don Miguel ama el griego moderno. El tnico 
periddico extranjero que lee todos los dias, es un diario de Atenas. 
“El griego moderno—me dice—es una lengua riquisima, muy 
bella. Hay un poeta griego moderno que es una maravilla.” 

Sin tomar aliento casi, empieza luego Unamuno a charlar sobre 
profesores y estudiantes en general, y éstos se llevan el premio de sus 
elogios, pues no tiene mucha confianza en los sefiores catedraticos, 
aunque admite que no conoce a muchos. Mas bien conoce a los que 
producen la literatura y el arte que a los que los interpretan. Los 
intérpretes a menudo no aciertan. En cambio, el lector que medita 
lo que lee, aunque no escriba, produce, crea, segin don Miguel. 

No es, por cierto, muy favorable su opinion acerca del estudiante 
norteamericano. Segtin él, no tiene cultura general. La especializa- 
cién mas estricta lo caracteriza todo. Traté en vano de explicarle que 
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los norteamericanos que él conocia se preparaban para una labor tal 
o cual solamente, y que de otra manera no irian a Europa segtin toda 
probabilidad. Le adverti que yo por mi parte no habia observado 
grandes diferencias entre el norteamericano y el europeo en ese re- 
specto. ; Pero nada! Ni un instante logré convencerle de su error, y 
cambiando de tema empezo a hablar de la mucha sangre gitana que 
a juicio suyo queda en Espafia y que él nota en todas partes. Cita a 
varios personajes como ejemplo, y suena el nombre de don Fernando 
de los Rios ... 

En este punto don Miguel recuerda otra cita que tiene pendiente, 
y tras dirigirme una benévola sonrisa y darme cordial apreton de 
manos, hace mutis. 

Hay otra impresién indeleble en mi memoria en punto a entrevistas 
con hombres célebres de la Espafia actual: la que tuve con don 
Ricardo Leon, el cual hizo viaje desde Torrelodones, pueblecico de 
la provincia de Madrid, donde vive con su familia la mayor parte 
del afio, para llevarme a un almuerzo en el Palace Hotel de Madrid. 
Yo hubiera preferido un sitio menos aparatoso, pero él insistid en 
tratarme a cuerpo de rey ... 0, digo, a cuerpo de presidente ... Y nos 
sentamos a un almuerzo suculento y elegantisimo, casi majestuoso ... 
Lo que es almorzar, ; vaya que almorzamos! Y lo bueno era el festivo 
humor de mi huésped. Hablé de su juventud, de la pobreza de su 
familia y de cosas asi durante ial vez una hora o dos. Evocé los dias 
penosos en que a la edad de catorce afios tuvo alguna vez que acos- 
tarse sin comer. En cambio recordé sus triunfos al surgir su fama 
literaria. Pasé a comentar la crisis actual, y sus malas condiciones, 
sus apuros, sus aprensiones. —Hace afios — me dice don Ricardo — 
los editores solian enviarme cheques enormes, tanto dinero, que no 
sabia ya como gastarlo. Compré don Ricardo un palacio en Santi- 
Ilana; adquirid una casa siglo XVI en Madrid; se hizo de un hotel 
en Torrelodones. Pero lo que es ahora ... No se venden ya mucho 
sus libros en Hispanoamérica, y no le queda mas que su pensién del 
Banco de Espafia. Cuando vino la Republica, lo jubilaron a causa de 
su mala vista: tiene el ojo derecho completamente perdido y el otro 
esta débil. No trabaja mucho ahora. Dicta bastante a su esposa. Sdlo 
puede escribir una hora seguida. Sin embargo, unos dias después del 
almuerzo aquel, don Ricardo me lIlev6 nada menos que tres libros 
nuevos que lleva publicados durante los ultimos dos afios. 

Me expresé su deseo muy vivo de venir a los Estados Unidos a 
dar unas conferencias ; y yo, claro, lo alenté en este proyecto laudable. 
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Pero él creia que para prepararse necesitaria por lo menos dos ajfios, 
pues no querria venir sin tener aigo extraordinario que ofrecer. Tiene 
don Ricardo algunas impresiones muy agradables de los Estados 
Unidos, amén de otras un tanto raras. “En los Estados Unidos — 
diceme — hay un espiritu de nifiez muy bello. El hombre sigue 
siendo nifio, tomando esta palabra en su sentido mas bello. Sabe 
conservar la frescura del alma toda la vida.” 

—Muchas gracias, don Ricardo. ; Ojala fuese asi! 

Respecto al pesimismo que expresa en la mayoria de sus novelas 
al juzgar del mundo actual, ha cambiado muy poco, jy cierto que le 
queda razon! La civilizacién nuestra — dice — no tiene base espiri- 
tual y por eso es transitoria. Tal es el tema que Leon elabora en sus 
libros con tanta elocuencia. Pero no me parece que concierte con lo 
que dijo de nosotros, y sospecho que no es tan pesimista como en sus 
libros aparece. 

Después del almuerzo paseamos por los rincones de Madrid que 
a don Ricardo mas le gustan. Me sefialé las bellezas o las fealdades 
de ciertos edificios, viejos y nuevos, de una fuente, de un portal; 
hablé de la enfermiza condicion en que se halla hoy la vida industrial, 
y la comparo con las condiciones medioevales cuando florecian in- 
tensamente todas las artes y las industrias. Por ejemplo, a la feria 
de Medina del Campo acudian mercaderes y banqueros del Japon y 
de China, de todo el mundo. Era la feria una cosa estupenda — aveni- 
das de bancos y de oro ... No le faltaba ciertamente a don Ricardo 
de qué hablar, y lo hacia con la misma elocuencia y viveza que se 
hallan en sus libros. 

En general las invitaciones para comidas no eran de lo mas grato 
para mi, porque invariablemente me significaban la obligacién de 
decir un discurso de media hora por lo menos entre personas y en 
condiciones que me eran casi desconocidas y sin disponer de tiempo 
para una preparacién adecuada. Pero, en rigor de verdad, sdlo una 
ocasi6n me senti seriamente perplejo al escoger el asunto de mi 
perorata. Cierta tarde recibi recado de mi buen amigo don José M.* 
Chacén y Calvo, de la embajada cubana en Madrid. El sefior Chacon 
es un famoso historiador de la literatura cubana, y en Madrid vive 
rodeado de un mundo brillantisimo de literatos. Pues bien, anun- 
cidbame el recado que mi amigo tenia dispuesta una comida para 
aquella noche, en honor mio, en el Meson del Segoviano, y me infor- 
maba que estarian presentes ocho de sus grandes amigos, quienes me 
agradecerian un discursito. Me anticipé los nombres de los invitados, 
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los cuales me causaron no poca turbacién, como ustedes lo compren- 
deran al saber que se trataba de personalidades muy conspicuas. 

; Qué apuro! ;verdad? Pero no. Nada de eso. La ocasién fué de 
placer puro. Todas mis aprensiones se desvanecieron de pronto, y ello 
se debié sin duda a que entre los presentes no estaba el sefior Volstead. 

Tres pinceladas para el escenario de tan sabrosa comilona: el 
Meson del Segoviano es uno de los subterraneos mas pintorescos de 
Madrid, lo cual explica que acabaramos sintiéndonos casi unos gnomos 
sin formalidad alguna... Es lo que antiguamente llamabamos un 
“Ratskeller.” La comida estuvo deliciosa, y el vinillo... ; bueno! ... 
el vino era... Sdlo diré que se servia en vasos. Corrian las horas, 
avanzaba la noche, y los comensales se alegraban de todo y de todos, 
y me contagié yo mismo de la alegria comin. Tengo para mi que mi 
discurso se vid coronado del mas feliz de los éxitos. Por lo menos 
esto me asegur6 al dia siguiente, o quizas esa misma noche, cada uno 
de los presentes. Pero es posible que mi buen amigo Chacon y Calvo, 
asi como mis demas panegiristas, me hiciese objeto de una amable 
cuanto mentirosa adulacién. 

La ocasion fué propicia para que estrechara el grato vinculo de 
simpatias mutuas que siempre me unié a don Miguel Artigas, por 
ejemplo, con quien solia charlar cuando lo encontraba en la Biblioteca, 
y a don Carlos Pereyra, cuya esposa, gentil y brillante, la ya famosa 
Maria Enriqueta, poetisa y noveladora, me distingue con su amistad. 
A ambos, por cierto, los habia tratado mucho por carta durante afios, 
y por supuesto que los visité poco después de mi Ilegada a Madrid. 

Pero no se crea que todo fué reir y chancearnos en ese y otros 
agapes a que fui invitado. También hubo sus conversaciones alta- 
mente informativas sobre la Espafia que nace o renace en sentir de 
unos, que cambia y busca nuevas orientaciones en sentir de todos. 
Se me afirma que el porciento del analfabetismo es, desgraciadamente, 
demasiado crecido en Espafia todavia, y constituye uno de los proble- 
mas mas graves de la Republica flamante. Faltan escuelas y costara 
esfuerzo y recursos fundarlas. Algo se ha hecho desde 1931, pero 
se carece de edificios escolares. Casas nuevas se van levantando poco 
a poco, aqui y alli, y aun se afirma que son miles y miles los nifios 
que hoy caben en las aulas y que antes no hallaban espacio en las 
escuelas. Se han renovado los sistemas de ensefianza y hay equipos a 
la moderna. Hacen falta mas planteles del tipo del Instituto-Escuela 
de Madrid. En muchas secciones del pais se ensayan novedades 
pedagégicas: las escuelas al aire libre por ejemplo. 
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2Y de politica, la formidable, compleja y contradictoria politica, 
creeran ustedes que no diré yo algo? 

;Hum! Eso seria no conocerme. También les diré a ustedes 
algo, un poquitillo, antes de cerrar el pico. 

El espafiol es, antes que nada, un animal politico, Asi ha sido 
siempre. Lo es desde tiempo inmemorial. Aun bajo las mas despoti- 
cas tiranias lo ha sido. Nunca le faltaron a Espafia hombres bravos, 
escritores atrevidisimos, que con la venia de la Santa Inquisicién y 
sin pedirle permiso al monarca, le dijeran con las palabras de aquel 
formidable don Francisco de Quevedo: “Lleva el pueblo la carga 
del rey a cuestas, como lleva el paraguas: para que lo defienda, no 
para que lo hunda...” Conste que cito de memoria. La esencia es 
ésa. ; Vaya un modo de decir al rey que si no es util a la nacién debe 
irse a la basura! 

Pero vaya una paradoja: donde hay exceso de politica es igual 
que donde no la hay en lo absoluto: y Espafia tiene atin su porvenir 
incierto precisamente por la insumisi6n universal al designio nacional, 
rebeldia que es precisamente la manifestacién mas patente del politi- 
quismo comtn. 

; Pero fuera pesimismos! Si no se enredan mucho las condiciones 
politicas — descontado el hecho de que se necesitaria ser mas que 
sabio, adivino, para prever los acontecimientos — posible es que el 
régimen actual acabe con la falta de instruccién dentro de un periodo 
razonable. Quedaran en pie otros problemas serios de cuya solucién 
depende la estabilidad de la Espafia republicana, pero se habra dado 
un gran salto. 

Bien considerado el punto, hallo que la mayor parte de la opinién 
publica da muestras de estar en favor del régimen actual. Esa fuerza 
colectiva que hace mas de dos afios decidié abatir a la monarquia, no 
tiene trazas de apetecer igual fin para el régimen actual, especialmente 
porque el Presidente don Niceto Alcala Zamora es tenido por muchos 
como un jefe vigoroso y bien apoyado en su jefatura. Hagamos 
votos por el éxito de él y de la Republica, si es para bien... 

Y conste, mis encantadores amiguitos, que he atravesado Espafia 
sin darme cuenta ni de las castafiuelas ni de las panderetas ni de la 
navaja en la liga de las damas... ; Qué horror! Por fortuna no me 
ha tocado ver nada de esto. Otrosi: jtampoco me embriagué con 
manzanilla en una reunién de toreros! ... 


S. L. MrLtLtarp ROSENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 














REACTIONISM IN PEREDA’S TIO CAYETANO* 


Even the casual reader of José Maria de Pereda is soon made 
conscious of the fact that the author is quite willing to allow his 
personal views on religion, politics, and society to show themselves. 
Even the most impersonal and objective of his writings, if any of 
them may truly be so denominated, show quite clearly his feelings 
toward one or all of these three controversial aspects of life. For 
that reason we hear very much said about the conservatism of the 
master novelist of the Montafia. We may, with Pérez Galdos, find 
it difficult to believe that a man who is so progressive in certain ways 
and who is willing to accept the material benefits of the modern 
world could trend so strongly to conservatism and even to reaction- 
ism in other important questions of his day. 

As one wanders through the very beautiful and exceedingly in- 
teresting city of Santander, one is struck by this same incongruous 
mixture of the modern and the antique. While seeking in the two 
splendid libraries of that city for material that might explain or 
clarify to some extent Pereda’s reactionary views, my attention was 
called to a periodical, El Tio Cayetano, that seemed to contain many 
direct references to his stand in a very interesting period of Spanish 
history. 

El Tio Cayetano appeared in two series : the first of thirteen num- 
bers during 1858-59, and the second of thirty-two numbers from 
September 9, 1868, to July 4, 1869. A careful reading of the articles 
written by Pereda for the second series brought to light the data and 
conclusions set down in this paper. 

In this second series, each number had four pages except the 
last, which had six. There were three columns to a page. The ma- 
terial in the thirty-two numbers would amount to about the equiva- 
lent of that contained in an octavo book of nine hundred pages. Each 
article is signed with either the full name of the contributor, of whom 
there were some fifteen, or the initial letters of his name. Thus the 
first article written by Pereda is signed “J. M. de Pereda” and the 
rest simply “J. M. P.” He wrote about 54 per cent of the total, or, 
let us say, material equal in length to a novel the size of Sotileza. 

For a more orderly treatment of the articles in El Tio Cayetano 


* Read at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 
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signed by Pereda it would be well to group them, as suggested above, 
according as they exemplify his views on religion, politics, and so- 
ciety, respectively. 

The revolution of 1868, although primarily a political move, was 
closely related to attempted religious reform. There were several 
leaders of the revolution who sincerely believed that Spain’s back- 
wardness was due, in great part, to the restraint exercised by the 
_ Church. Pereda did not hesitate to use his great powers of scathing 
satire to champion the Church, without which, according to him, 
there could be no hope for Spain. His religious reactionism is dem- 
onstrated in two kinds of articles: straightforward defense of the 
Church, and satirical acceptance of suggested but impossible re- 
forms. More telling is the second type of writing. As one critic has 
said, speaking of Pereda, 


Tiene el arte de sorprender instintivamente el aspecto cémico, el lado 
ridiculo de aquello que le disgusta, y en sus manos la satira adquiere pro- 
porciones terribles.* 


In Number 1 Pereda imagines that Don Cayetano de Noriega, 
the patron saint of his weekly news sheet which died in 1859, has 
awakened after nearly ten years of slumber to find Spain in the 
throes of La Gloriosa. He says, in reference to religion: 


... Donde dejé el silencio y la apatia encuentro la ebullicién y el entu- 
siasmo ... los curas en la calle y la filosofia en el pulpito. 


In the same number, in a section called “Espiritu de la prensa,” 
he quotes and condemns the anti-Church propaganda being published 
in Spain. In Number 2 he has an article called “Por lo que valga” 
in which he points out the danger that might come to the simple faith 
of the uneducated were they to read the Spanish translation of 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus. 

In another section called “Menudencias” Pereda sarcastically 
applauds the frank acceptance of Lutheranism by the editor of La 
Revolucion: 


En el ntimero anterior, hablando del establecimiento en la universidad 
de una catedra para explicar los salmos de David, decia que en Espafia 
podria llegar a haber ateos, pero nunca apéstatas. 

Hoy me retracto, en vista de que los redactores de La Revolucién, 
periddico dirigido por D. Francisco Cérdoba y Lopez, aceptan y procla- 


1 Augusto Charro-Hidalgo y Diaz, Estudio critico (Madrid, 1884). 
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man la reforma de Lutero, y al afecto piden el apoyo de la legacién 
inglesa. 

Por si queda algin apdéstata mas en la prensa, El Tio Cayetano, se 
permite recomendarle la conducta franca y llena de sinceridad de la citada 
redaccién. 

El pueblo espafiol debe conocer a todos los que le predican y le mono- 
sean para saber a que atenerse. 


This is, as can readily be seen, a warning to all good Catholics 
to shun this publication. Pereda still feels that atheism is preferable 
to protestantism. 

On page 4 of this same number he says: 


En Paris ha comenzado a publicarse un nuevo periddico ateo, ... Este 
periddico lleva por titulo El Bérbaro, circunstancia que no me deja nada 
que replicar, porque, “a confesién de parte, relevacién de prueba.” 


Castelar was the target for many of Pereda’s sarcastic writings. 
In an article (No. 3, p. 2) he comments on Castelar’s anti-religious 
declarations. Doubtlessly Don Emilio’s fiery oratory often led him 
into rash statements which were easily attacked. Pereda seems to 
have taken immense pleasure in finding and ridiculing the weak- 
nesses in the public utterances of this Demosthenes of Spain. 

On page 3 of this same number Pereda reports an imaginary 
interview with a young radical under the heading of “Lo que a mi 
me falta.” After making the young man appear very ridiculous, he 
sums up the points this young radical has tried to make as follows: 


[You criticize me] ... porque no alardeo sin cesar de escéptico, porque 
no trueco la fe cristiana por la politica; porque no fulmino rayos y cen- 
tellas contra los pasados errores;... De manera que segiin su parecer 
de V., habra que dar patente de buen liberal ... al que mas atropelle lo que 
yo venero ... 


In this article, as in several of his novels, e.g., Don Gonzalo 
Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera, De tal palo tal astilla, and others, Pereda 
probably does his thesis considerable harm by having the other side 
of the argument sustained by unworthy opponents. 

Without doubt the most telling, the most convincing, because of 
the humor it contains, is an article to be found in Number 4 for 
November 29, 1868, called “Para la historia.” Here the novelist rises 
to one of those heights of Cervantine wit that lure us on through 
his long, slow-moving novels. 
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La libertad de cultos es un hecho en Espafia. Asi lo ha dicho el Sr. 
ministro de Gracia y Justicia, y lo confirman sus concesiones para la erec- 
cién de templos protestantes junto a los catdlicos. 

Quédense por ahora con sus ilusiones los que creen que si los protes- 
tantes, los moros y los judios no han llenado a Espafia de fabricas, de 
bosques y de jardines, ha sido porque se les ha negado el permiso para 
edificar capillas, mezquitas, y sinagogas en las cuales adoren a Dios, segun 
sus respectivas férmulas, ... 

Parece ser que, amparado por la susodicha declaracién del Sr. Romero 
Ortiz, se presenté en Cartagena un cura protestante a predicar la religion 
de Lutero. Mientras hablé de Dios y de sus atributos, la cosa no presenté 
caracter alguno alarmante; pero llegé el reverendo pastor a negar el 
misterio de la Imaculada Concepcion, y fué tal el entusiasmo del pueblo 
cartagenero que si el inglés no se refugia en un buque de su nacidén, sabe 
Dios lo que hubiera sido de él. 

Asi lo confirman varios periddicos de Madrid y de provincia. 

Pues bien, el hecho ha trascendido a largas distancias y me consta que 
ha dado ocasién a tres comunicaciones cuyas fidelisimas copias ofrezco a 
continuacién a mis lectores: 


18 
“Mister Romero, ministro de los busines de la catolic church de Espania: 


“My DEAR SENNIOR—Yo llego respectifulamente a decir a josted que 
en averiguando your benevolence por la implantamiento in Espania del 
libre culto, yo estuve llevado del jantusiasmo de mi pastoral ejercimiento, 
por esprandiendo mis predicationes en ese country. En aquel medio, yo 
puse in, en mis equipamientas de departo para Espania tres thousands de 
Biblias y nove paquetas de Waterproofs que por haciendo un ponita 
nejocio a vostros contrimanes a ellos en my predications a vinte schilines 
eache. 

“Bien: yo tomo informaciones de. que un Rev. reformado english 
evanquelista ha sido justo de bredicar fuertemente ahi que dofia Maria 
Cristo’s mother, era no santa vierge, by lo que the catolic people, yo 
digo, popular estupid crowd, cayé ponitamente un puquito forte sobre el 
english minister que tomé de la via for salvando himself la pelieca. 

“Ajora, dos questions: 1*—; Son yusted rectificado fuertemente en las 
de su people libre cultistas aspirations, como esos news-papeles imprentan 
every triqui-traca? 

“2Ereigtando epanquélicas churches en Espania ;ellas seran menos 
puquito warrantadas que las catdélicas contra la derrumbramienta por 
yours contrimanes ? 

“Esperando por su responsa, yo estoy, senior don Romero, truelemente 
devotado de su senioria 


“Rev. Witt1ams [NcuILIs MANGUILIS” 
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y 


“Al visir de la Justicia y Culto de los infieles de Espatia, el Moacin de 
los creyentes, desde la gran mezquita de la Meca 


, 


“Ala es grande, cristiano; y por eso te sent6 en el divan de color de 
primer cielo junto al alcazar de los sultanes, para mayor prosperidad de los 
hijos del profeta. El simoun del Desierto trajo esta nueva al oasis de 
las palmeras y de los higos chumbos, y también la de que habias pedido 
templos para Mahoma, que asombrasen las mezquitas nazarenas. — ; Ala 
te premie, cristiano, con cien huries y cien copas de diamante, porque tu 
seras creyente ! — Pero he sabido en la luna que empieza, que un Mora- 
bito de cabellos de oro y casaquin de alas de cuervo, recibid piedras, 
sopapina y jujeo por negar ahi la fe de tus mayores,— yo llevaria a 
Espafia alcuzcuz y datiles y mirra de la Arabia para ti y para la mezquita 
que elevaras al Profeta. Hable tu lengua verdad, y dime, por Ala, si me 
recibiran tus perros infieles con la somanta que llevé el hombre de los 
cabellos de oro y la casaca negra. 

“Ala es grande, Visir de los derviches nazarenos, y tus nuevas aguardo 
con seis zalemas que te envio, tres zapatetas y dos tumbos, la cabeza abajo, 
al uso del Hidalgo del Desierto manchego, el unico mortal que produjo 
sabio, y era loco, el suelo de los garbanzos y el pais de las alharacas. 

“En la Meca, al quinto dia de la octava luna antes del Ramadan, del 
afio 28,000 y pico de la egira. 

“; Nazareno, Ala es grande y Mahoma su Profeta !” 


38 
“;Romero Ortiz, hijo de Jacob, nieto de Abraham: la vara de Moisés te 
ayude y no caigan sobre ti y sobre tus hermanos las plagas de Faraén! 

“Ya llegé un dia en que el angel de Isaac detuvo la mano de Isabel, 
cuatro siglos en tu nacién sobre las tribus de Judea. 

“Y todas las religiones, menos la de Espaiia, fueron aclamadas por los 
espafioles: y muchos templos cristianos taparon la luz del sol con la nube 
de sus escombros. 

“Y el disperso pueblo de Israel salid de sus escondrijos, y las puertas 
de Espafia se le abrieron; porque es fiel a su Dios e espera el Mesias 
prometido. 

“Y no quedaba en Espafia ni una torre, ni un regato, ni una piedra 
que dijese a tu nacién: ‘por aqui pasaron los hijos de Jacob,’ porque los 
hijos de Jacob viven dispersos, y no tienen yuntas ni telares ni molinos 
para los hijos de Belial. 

“Pero quedaban doblones que apilar, y oro en utroques que redimir, 
porque sus duefios no se lavaron en la Piscina de Betsabé. 

“Y el pueblo de Judea queria esos monises para el tesoro de su nacién; 
y abriria un pozo de siete codos y siete palmos y siete lineas, en siete 
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barrios siete veces mas oscuros y mas tristes que la noche, y en ellos los 
sepultaria hasta la venida del Sefior. 

“Porque los hijos de Israel son prédigos de verdad. 

“Y en esto, un cura de Lutero fué a Espafia, y lleg6 a Cartagena, 
y predicé contra la Madre del Crucificado; y el pueblo de tu fe le arrimé 
candela ... y el cura se embarcé. 

“Y el pueblo de Judea lo supo, y se escaméd. 

“Y eché a sus cofres siete cerrojos sobre los setenta que ya tenian, y 
volvié a guardarlos bajo siete estados de tierra, y dijo — “No voy, porque 
habra palos.” 

“Porque aun le dolian los de marras. 

“Y no fuimos a Espafia. 

“Y por eso no vamos. 

“Y por eso te escribimos. Porque te amamos en Dios; que al cabo 
miras por su pueblo. 

“Y te exortamos a que estudies el que te rodea. 

“Y podria ser que la puerta que abres al de Israel en Espafia la cerra- 
ran para ti mismo los espajfioles. 

“; Que mas gordas se han visto! 

“Y esperamos respuesta, porque queremos hacer de nuestro sayo mas 
de un capote. Hablamos en ella como el Decalogo. 

“: El Dios de Abraham y de Jacob y la luz de Sinai te la iluminen, 
Romero Ortiz! ... Y el pueblo de Israel no sera judio para ti en un apuro. 

“Y lo promete 


“GEREBOAN, EL RABINO MAS HEBREO DE 
LOS ARRABALES DE FRANCFORT” 


One can easily imagine with what gusto the contemporaries of 
Pereda read these letters from these three religious faiths. Even 
the most insistent ibre-cultista could hardly have read these without 
secretly admiring the humor of the writer. This must have done 
more for the reactionary group of religious leaders and their cause 
than any number of articles in direct support of their ideas. 

Of even greater literary value, and of considerable value in re- 
vealing Pereda’s methods of showing his love for the old order and 
his desire to make the proposed new order appear ridiculous in a 
humorous way, are the three famous letters from “Patricio Ri- 
giielta,” which, although not published in the same number of El Tio 
Cayetano, are better treated together as a unit. (These letters ap- 
peared in Numbers 6, 10, and 31 of the news sheet.) 

Concerning religion Patricio says: 
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Siempre tiré poco por la iglesia, y dende mis infancias mas tiernas 
hagase la cuenta que soy ensalzao de lo mas liberal, auto a lo que no me 
pueden ver ni el sefior cura ni el mayoralgo, ni otra porra de faiciosos 
que han sio aqui siempre los chicofantes y niquitrefes. 


Patricio was elected alcalde and among his reforms we find: 


Segundamente, en descargo del infortunio de la vecinda, obligué al 
sefior cura a cantar de balde en intierros naticilios y otros utiles de comin 
aprevechamiento. 

Terceramente, y por el aquel de dar mas ventilamen y jolgura a la 
pradera en que radica, decreté el derrumbe de la iglesia parroquial, pu- 
diendo los vecinos arregralse para la misa festiva con el humilladero que 
radica al saliente de la llosa de mi barrio. 


Patricio did not have much success with his plans for tearing 
down the church. The women, especially, made it very hot for him, 
and he was finally glad to content himself with taking away the 
church beils and suppressing the altar lights. 

He frankly admits that he does not understand what is meant 
by “libertad de encultos” but finally decides that it means the freeing 
of the prisoners in the local jail. 

Patricio’s term of office doesn’t last much longer than that of a 
French cabinet. After losing his position, he organizes a parade in 
which he carries a banner which reads, “Abajo el sefior cura,” which 
is worth a few blows on the head to him. 

Patricio mentions holding meetings of his political party in the 
sacristy of the church, “como punto nacional y conveniente al caso.” 

In his second letter to El Tio Cayetano, Patricio admits that, if 
drafted, he will accept the candidacy to the Spanish Parliament. He 
makes a rather long declaration of his political and religious faith: 


Soy liberal ensalzao desde mis tiernas joventudes y espencé mi carrera 
a los seis afios descalabrando al sefior cura, y destrozandole seis cerojales 
y un camueso.— Nunca aprendi en la escuela el catecismo; y por no 
comulgar por Pascua Florida, me anunciaron con otros fieles a la puerta 
de la iglesia nueve afios relativos, ... 

Again among the things he aims to do away with are: 

Na de curas, na de papa... 


In Number 8 we find: 


El peridédico protestante, La Revolucién, ha muerto. Su vida fué 
corta pero edificante. 
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El Sr. Romero Ortiz esta de pésame. Espafia no responde a sus 
esfuerzos herdéicos contra el fanatismo rancio de los espafioles. 

Las apostasias repugnan todavia en la patria de Isabela la Catodlica, 
los judios no vienen y los moros no asoman... 


In Number 11, after trying to show that the political reformers 
ought to leave religion alone, he ends by saying: 


Y esta visto: la conciencia de Espaiia es la Unidad Catélica, y sus 
gritos los que se exhalan en esas exposiciones que el gobierno recibe con 
tan marcado desdén. 

Luchar contra esa conciencia es estrellarse contra una roca; perecer 
al primer choque sin moverla un punto. 


In a very sarcastic and somewhat humorous “Constitucién Poli- 
tica” Pereda includes a chapter on religion which is worth copying: 


Art. 6°. La religién de Espafia sera perpetuamente cualquiera con tal 
de que no sea la que profesan los espafioles. 

Art. 7°. Habra un Pontifice para la que se decrete, a cuyo cargo 
estara también velar por el prestigio de las que a su lado traten de 
establecerse, y por el exterminio del catolicismo. 

Art. 8°. Esta dignidad correspondera de derecho a Romero Ortiz 
(ministro de gracia) o, en su defecto, al antiguo Siervo de Maria, el ciu- 
dadano, Emilio Castelar. 


In Number 25 an article called “La fruta de setiembre”’ will serve 
to end this discussion of the religious aspect of Pereda’s reactionism: 


No hara menos por cierto el viejo Cayetano que hoy mas que nunca 
se siente orgulloso de abrigar puras en su pecho las creencias que adquirié 
en la cuna, y asi, sin miedo a los farsantes de la politica, ni a los ilusos 
del racionalismo, ni a los sabios de la revolucién, declara con la frente 
erguida que — CREE EN DIOS OMNIPOTENTE: EN EL MISTERIO AUGUSTO DE 
LA SANTISIMA TRINIDAD: EN LA DIVINIDAD DE JESUCRISTO: EN LA PUREZA 
DE MAR{A SIEMPRE VIRGEN: Y EN CUANTO CREE Y CONFIESA LA IGLESIA: 
EN CUYA FE JURA VIVIR Y A CUYA DEFENSA OFRECE TODA SU SANGRE. 


j.M.P. 


Passing from religion to politics, we find that in the very first 
issue of El Tio Cayetano Pereda refers to the state of political 
affairs : 


Donde dejé el silencio y la apatia encuentro la ebullicién y el entu- 
siasmo; ... los municipios sin sable y los paisanos con carabina, el trono 
vacante y el pueblo soberano ... 
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Pereda is disgusted with the loud enthusiasm of the masses: 


Tampoco te asombres al ver que, contra la moda reinante, ni siquiera 
me anuncio echando el sombrero al aire entre un centenar de Vivas con 
los indispensables Mueras y consabidos Abajos. 


In Number 3 Pereda is almost modern in his criticism of the 
three political parties, “progresistas, unionistas y moderados,” be- 
cause no matter which has the balance of power the budget continues 
to mount. He also criticizes the people who fail to fulfil their politi- 
cal duties. 

In the article mentioned above, called “Lo que a mi me falta,” 
Pereda defends his conservative policies : 


Ha dicho Ud. que me concede patriotismo ... en lo que no me hace mas 
que justicia: pero que mi lenguaje no esta en el tono de esos mismos 
sentimientos. ; Por qué? Porque no grito a cada paso ; Viva la libertad! 
.. De manera que segun su parecer de Ud., habré que dar patente de buen 
liberal, y sin mas averiguaciones, al que mas recio grita lo que yo no he 
gritado ... 


In Number 5, in an article called “Arquelogia,” Pereda reports 
a visit from a Liberal of 1843. This Liberal, who, Rip-Van-Winkle— 
like, has been asleep since that date, is shocked at the great and dar- 
ing advances in the political liberality of the people of 1868. Fright- 
ened by what he considers radicalism, he determines to go back home 
rather than countenance the demands made by the September revo- 
lution. We can see, in this report, that it is Pereda himself who is 
the Rip Van Winkle; it is Pereda who cannot support the demands 
of the extremists. 

Again in Patricio Rigiielta’s three letters we find interesting 
things to give us further insight into Pereda’s political reactionism: 


SeNor D. Caverano Norieca: Semos en este pueblo treinta vecinos: 
y yo, aunque me esté mal en decirlo, tengo angunos albitrios, motivao a 
lo que vivo de mis rentas. ... 

He sofrio persecucién de la josticio horror de veces: y decir si de 
catorce afios a esta banda he sio alcalde juera hablar de los imposibles. 

Currientemente acadecié lo de la regolucién de que ya tendra V. noti- 
cia, en que paece ser que ganamos nusotros: y aunque estos servilones no 
se dieron por alvertios y tardamos yo y los mios al pie de un mes en 
saberlo, ello jué que lo agolimos guapamente, motivao a lo que mandé 
yo a la ciuda al hijo mayor que ha tuvido escuela y su por que de primeras 
latines; y diendo el hijo mio a la ciuda trijo angunos bolotines del go- 
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bierno que en esta alcaldia mos encultaban por los cuyos decumentos me 
enteré de lo que habia que manipular. 

Consiguiente a ello, salimos la mi familia y yo, angunos renteros mios 
y mea ocena de vecinos, toa gente lo giieno la mejor del lugar, bien 
armados con lo que hubo a mano, y prenuciamos la situacién alumbrando 
ca garrotazo que cantaba el insuncordia a too el que se quiso surrecionar 
contra nusotros. Auto dimpués se tocé a consejo por ufragio liberal, como 
manda la ley, y en votacién de menores contrebuyentes salié trunfantes 
aqui la nueva josticia para gloria y ornamiento de la inculta Uropa que 
mos almira y mos ensalza; de cuya josticia sali yo alcalde, por delicién 
universal, en ufragio publico, nombrando al infrascrito hijo mio letrado, 
secretario del ayuntamiento por ser persona de toa mi confianza, cosa que 
no sucedia con el saliente, que no me podia ver. 


Thus Pereda shows us what he believed would happen in a small 
Spanish town were the revolutionary ideals carried out. This same 
situation was to occur, much enlarged upon, in Don Gonzalo Gon- 
sdlez de la Gonzalera. 

In his second letter, in which he makes his declaration of faith 
on offering to become a candidate to the Spanish Parliament, Patri- 
cio suggests some very radical and quite foolish things that may 
happen with the coming of the new order: 


Han llovido sobre mis costillas muchisimas palos de la autoridad por 
prenunciamiento contra el mandato constituido no segun mis inclinaciones, 
y la carcel me conoce mucho por delitos al respetive. No ha sio quien 
dengtn servil para sacarme un real por contrebucién que he sio el pri- 
mero a pagar cuando han imperao los mios de nusotros; y por tirria a 
los tiranos y no quisiendo que se beneficien ellos el sudor de los pobres, 
los de este pueblo y colidantes se han servio siempre en sales y tabacos 
de mano del letrado hijo mio, que se los porcuraba a medio precio, respe- 
tive al de los estancos y salines. 

Si me votais con el ufragio, ya veréis lo que es canela. 

Si por vusotros llego a entrar en el congreso de las cortes, por darbos 
gusto seré capaz de votar por el mismo pateta si le queréis. Posupuesto na 
de quintas, na de curas, na de Papa, na de rey, na de ensetianza, na de 
mortalizacién, na de hipotecas, na de comercio, na de trabajo, na de ga- 
rrote vil, y na de contrebucién. ; Abajo con ello! ;Viva la libertad! El 
que sea més listo que més apande, y buen provecho le haga, que asi nos 
hizo Dios, y por eso los deos de la mano no son iguales. 


Did Pereda really fear that the country was headed for anarchy? 
Did he feel that the country would be a prey to small-town dema- 
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gogues? It would seem that he honestly feared these and other dire 
consequences. 

Pereda was evidently an absolutist. He felt that the best possible 
form of government is a benevolent but absolute monarchy. In the 
penultimate paragraph of Patricio’s third letter he speaks of the 
swearing of the Constitution: 


Aqui se ha jurado la constitucién como si no se jurara. La juramos 
yo y el letrado hijo mio, y pa eso me costé el libro real y medio, que el 
monecipio ni quiso comprarle ni meterse en juramientos de ninguna 
clase ... Se me feura que estos picaros concejales la van a hacer tan aina 
como se levanten los realistas. No lo digo por chisme ni mal querer; pero 
si a mi no se me hubiera arrancado el mando de este pueblo, otro gallo 
nos cantara a los ensalzaos. 


In “Género ultramarino,” Number 15, Pereda pokes fun at the 
Spanish leaders of the revolution who, by carrying the cry of “Lib- 
erty” into Cuba, are on the point of losing the island. This article 
and one appearing in Number 16 lead us to believe that Pereda must 
have considered the loss of Cuba a great disaster. 

Number 17 includes Pereda’s “Constitucién Politica” to which 
we have already referred. It contains much bitter sarcasm: 


CONSTITUCION POLITICA 
Para el mejor desgobierno y desadministracién del Estado 


Capituto I. De LA NACION ESPANOLA 


Art. 1°. La Nacién espafiola es el conjunto de todos los melenos de 
la cristiandad acorralados por una legién de aventureros. 

Art. 2°. La Nacién espafiola ha sido, es y sera por los siglos de los 
siglos, patrimonio de una docena de generales ambiciosos, titulos y gra- 
duacién que han de tener aquellos aventureros. ... 


Capitruto II. De Los ESPANOLES 


Art. 4. Son Espafioles : 

1°. Todos los hombres que no sirven para otra cosa. 

2°. Los que tengan una buena organizacién mandibular y ciertas pro- 
babilidades de acercar a los dientes el pan del precupuesto. ... 


CapituLco V. Det GoBIERNo 


Art. 9. Como en Espafia no le habra nunca, es ocioso tratar de las 
condiciones que debe tener. ... 
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Capiruto VII. DE LAS FACULTADES DE LAS CORTES 


Art. 12. Las facultades de la Cortes seran: 

1°. Hablar de todo menos de lo que convenga a la Nacién. 
2°. Atender las exijencias de los electores. 

3°. Crear una posicién de arraigo a cada diputado. ... 


Capiruto IX. Det Rey 
Art. 15. La persona del Rey es responsable de todas las torpezas de 
los ministros. 
Art. 16. Se le obligara a colmarlos de honores y riquezas. 


Art. 17. No podra quejarse el dia en que le vendan faltando a la 
gratitud y a los juramientos empefiados. 


In an article in Number 20 called “Pues bien claro esta,” Pereda 
states very clearly what he has been hinting at, namely, that the 
whole ideal of liberty is likely to end in a lack of respect for all 
authority. It is quite possible that the events of the fall and winter 
of 1868-69 were enough to cause many Spaniards, even those of 
liberal views, to lose hope in the revolution. 

The social aspects of life, which are so well presented in Pereda’s 
novels, short stories, and sketches, are treated rarely and very briefly 
in El Tio Cayetano. It seems that the relations of man toward his 
religion and toward his central government were more interesting 
and sufficiently controversial in 1868-69 to cause Pereda almost to 
forget that there were other obligations. We do find, however, ref- 
erences to education, class distinction, and women’s rights that fore- 
tell what is to be the novelist’s stand in his later and more literary 
works. 

In the first number he says: 


Encuentro las letras dormitando y las masas en las urnas pidiendo a 
gritos escuelas y ateneos. 


This points out to us Pereda’s thesis, so openly stated in Don 
Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera, Pefias arriba, and other novels, 
that education is not for the masses. Rather than a mediocre edu- 
cation for all, he champions a thorough preparation of the few who 
are to guide the destinies of others in a paternalistic way. 

Several critics have made it quite evident that Pereda, in his 
novels, has not cared to create great women characters. We find in 
Number 2 of the periodical in question a blow at feminism: 
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He leido en un periddico esta noticia, “En breve se verificara el anun- 
ciado meeting de la asociacién abolicionista de sefioras, bajo la presidencia 
de la eminente escritor dofia Carolina Coronado.” Buena, muy buena, me 
parece la causa que abogan las sefioras, del meeting anunciado: pero si 
las que firman exposiciones al gobierno en el sentido de sus creencias 
religiosas pierden en ello lastimosamente su tiempo que deben consagrar 
al dedal y a los pucheros, ;le utilizan acaso mejor para sus deberes domés- 
ticos las que peroran y bracean en los clubs para ilustrar un punto que al 
cabo han de discutir y resolver los hombres? 


An article referring to popularization of libraries is to be found 
in Number 4: 


Mucho se escribe en estos tiempos sobre Bibliotecas gratuitas, como 
una de las mayores necesidades de este, yo, sin embargo, me he guardado 
muy bien de escitar al Sr. Alcalde para que estimulase a sus ignorados 
administrados a fin de que frecuentaran aquel centro de instruccién que, 
si no era gratis, estaba a dos cuartos de serlo... 


He goes on to say that the common people prefer to read porno- 
graphic folletines rather than good literature. 

Pereda seems to have had his doubts as to the advisability of 
freeing the slaves. This is brought out in a reference to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin: 


Ahora salimos con que la célebre autora de La Cabafia del Tio Tom, 
obligada a vivir por el estado de su salud entre los negros cuya causa 
hizo tan popular con aquella novela, se arrepiente de haberla escrito, 
porque tratados de cerca no le parecen tan bonitos como cuando los miraba 
desde el confort de su gabinete. Se lamenta de haber dado ocasién con 
su libro a la guerra civil de América, y asegura que la falta mas garrafal 
que han cometido los americanos es la de emancipar a los negros. 

“: Cria cuervos, y te sacaran los ojos!” diz que dijo por lo bajo, la 
desencantada novelista. 


We may recapitulate in conclusion by saying that we find Pereda, 
in the second series of El Tio Cayetano, giving evidence of that will- 
ingness to preach which is present in his novels, short stories, and 
sketches. He was content to accept the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church and believed that the greatest happiness could come to Spain 
only through doing likewise. He felt that there ought to be religious 
solidarity ; that the entrance of the Protestants, Mohammedans, and 
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Jews would bring no permanent benefit and probably many con- 
flicts. He thought that the only alternative for the Spaniard who 
did not wish to accept one hundred per cent the teaching of the 
Church must be atheism. Although he did not go so far as to deny 
that protestantism was all right for the English, he thought that a 
Spaniard who was not an obedient son of the Church was a living 
paradox. 

In politics he showed himself to be an absolutist. In politics as 
well as in religion he thought that authority must be absolute or 
lose its value. Liberty was, according to him, only a step in the 
direction of anarchy. A monarch limited by a constitution was bad 
enough; a ruler elected by the people was unthinkable. 

In society Pereda was already beginning to sustain the thesis 
later to be preached in Pefias arriba and in Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez 
de la Gonzalera, that all men are not created equal and that we are 
attempting the impossible when we try to make them believe in their 
equality. The crowd ought to be glad to gather around their natural 
leader, at the feet of “Don Celso” or “Don Roman,” and accept with- 
out a word of question the crumbs of knowledge and the crumbs of 
material wealth that he might deign to let fall. “Patricio Rigielta” 
said, “... los deos de la mano no son iguales.” Let each “deo” (man) 
be content to play his part unmocked by ambition. 


James O. Swain 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 














WHY STUDY MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
NOW 


It is an old story that those who are most immersed in a particular 
kind of work and environment become blind to many things that strike 
a stranger in the field at once. You may not see the forest because of 
the trees. Your daily classroom tasks so crowd in upon you that you 
have no opportunity to get off somewhere at a distance and from a 
height see your work as a whole. Now I, perhaps, may not see the 
trees because of the forest. As principal of a school I am likely to see 
the school as a whole and not as an aggregation of many minds, many 
fields of work, many little individual problems. Of course, we need 
both points of view—both of us should see both trees and forest. Be- 
tween us we may arrive at a better understanding. 

The first thing we must do is to iook at our work dispassionately, 
objectively. That is one of the hardest things for the human mind to 
do. I doubt whether it ever does it completely. In fact we might say 
that education is the process of developing the mind to see the world 
objectively. A case in point—some years ago schools opened late be- 
cause of the infantile paralysis epidemic. In New York the time thus 
lost to teaching was used for Teachers’ Institutes at which it was 
hoped teachers would be stimulated to think more deeply about their 
great professional mission. The topic assigned for discussion was 
“Developing Right Habits of Thinking and of Work.” Elaborate ar- 
rangements were made for teacher participation, etc. The results that 
I saw were not only laughable, but sad. Teachers could not get away 
from the subjective phase. They exhibited a lamentable lack of the 
ability to dissociate personal interest from scientific observation of 
fact. The discussions degenerated into violent and vociferous re- 
hashes of arguments proving that each speaker’s particular subject is 
the sine qua non of education and that such value is so apparent that 
it need not be questioned. There is no doubt that to each speaker there 
was no question of the value. The trouble is that each subject in the 
curriculum proved its claim in the same way. 

Let us see in this discussion if we cannot lift ourselves above our 
purely selfish reactions and view our topic objectively. 

We hear much of a crisis in education. Some of us are terribly 
worried about it. Worry is like rust that corrodes a machine. It has 
no earthly use. We worry either about a great many things that “ain’t” 
or about things that are so constant that they ought to be a sort of 
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habit—something not to be worried about. So it is in this matter of a 
crisis in education. We forget our history. There has always been a 
crisis in every field of human endeavor. All life is a change—hence a 
crisis. I cannot remember when we have not been faced by some 
serious situation. Politicians, scientists, literary critics, and also edu- 
cators tell us throughout the ages that a turning-point in the history 
of civilization, and in their specialty in particular, has been reached at 
the time they deliver themselves of their wise thoughts. So it is noth- 
ing unusual that today we are faced with a crisis in education. 

It so happens that at this time our educational crisis is accentuated 
because it occurs simultaneously with a serious financial crisis. When 
a man finds his pocketbook getting flat he begins to question his ex- 
penditures in every field. When things go well with him he is not so 
critical about how his money goes. Therefore at the present time in 
education the ordinary man who never thought much about educa- 
tional procedures is beginning to wonder what he is getting for his 
money. There follows a shaking of the accepted. Is it solid or is it 
flimsy stuff? There follows a “from Missouri” attitude. Justifica- 
tion is demanded. 

Naturally those subjects feel it first that are of most recent intro- 
duction, that haven’t the weight of tradition behind them, that haven’t 
withstood the attacks of time. Languages are therefore bound to come 
into the question zone. But, you may argue that languages have been 
an important part of a school curriculum for ages. Don’t forget that 
while that is true, it is true only as a part of a secondary school cur- 
riculum and that such curriculum affected only in the past a small part 
of our population, a particular social class of our population that went 
to the private schools ; that it is very recently that our people as a mass 
have become high-school and language minded. The ordinary man, 
therefore, questions their value, and his ignorance is used by those 
who would reduce taxes, who would lighten the burden of taxation on 
wealth by taxing the spiritual growth of the mass of mankind. 

It is rather easy to convince the ordinary many that it is a waste of 
time and energy for the average child to study foreign languages. The 
rich may travel, they may engage in international business, in the 
diplomatic service, etc., but why in the name of common sense foreign 
language study for the mass, particularly in this country where one 
language will carry them for thousands of miles? Oh, yes, they will 
admit that in Europe it may be otherwise. There, countries whose 
peoples speak a variety of languages are very close to one another. 

















Wary Stupy Mopern Foreicn Lancuaces Now 9 


Through the ages even the common man has learned the value of 
knowing the language of his neighbors, but, says our common man, 
that has nothing to do with the U.S.A. To the north of us they speak 
our language; to the south of us they speak Spanish (he generally 
forgets the Portuguese). 

Just what can we give as our answer? Well, how have we justified 
the teaching of foreign languages in the past? First we have empha- 
sized the utilitarian value, but we ourselves, we educators, may well 
question that value as one that applies to the great mass. How many 
of the thousands of boys and girls now engaged in the study of a 
foreign language will ever actually use that language in a practical 
way? One in a class? I question even that number. After all, even 
those who may travel can get along fairly well without a school knowl- 
edge of the language. We have all seen the little high-school miss try 
to speak her high-school French to a Parisian gendarme, only to be 
asked in perfect English, “What is it Mademoiselle wishes to say?” 
And the man stopped by our graduate with his high-school German is 
as likely as not to ask him in English, “You are an American, aren’t 
you ?” 

Furthermore, can we really teach the great mass of pupils so to 
master the foreign language that it is of practical use? Most of our 
pupils have two years of a foreign language, studied at the wrong time, 
when they are already too old to begin it. A few study it for three 
years, a handful for four years. Even the four-year study is not suf- 
ficient except for the most gifted pupils. 

What about the utilitarian value within our own country? Aren’t 
there positions for correspondents, clerks in commercial houses doing 
a foreign business, salesmen in stores having a foreign clientele? Just 
let us examine that for a moment. There are more Spaniards in New 
York City, for example, to whom Spanish is a native tongue and who 
speak a finished English than there are jobs for Spanish correspond- 
ents, salesmen, etc. The same is true of Italian and German. I am 
not so sure about French, but even there the difference between supply 
and demand cannot be very great. 

No, the utilitarian value doesn’t help for the great mass of our 
students who are taking up a foreign language. What then about the 
disciplinary value? I think we all admit that the disciplinary value of 
subject-matter is of tremendous importance. I think that to a large 
extent we can convince even the common man of that value. But, can 
we convince him that foreign languages must be studied to get that 
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value? He used to be convinced fairly well in terms of Latin. Well, 
you know what has happened to Latin in recent years. Our own school 
has more than doubled in size, from 4,700 students eight years ago to 
over 10,000 now. Has our Latin doubled? Not at all; quite to the 
contrary it is one-half of what it was when we had less than half the 
number of pupils that we have now. And note, please, that the major 
part of this decrease in Latin came before the depression, before there 
was any financial crisis. 

Furthermore, let us be honest with ourselves. How many teachers 
know how to get the disciplinary value out of the study of foreign 
languages? When assembled in convention, we justify the teaching of 
our subject by citing its disciplinary value; but when we, as indi- 
viduals, get into the classroom, disciplinary value seems to evaporate. 
‘I have observed many lessons in foreign languages. I have yet to find 
the teacher who made the disciplinary value apparent. We seem to 
think that the disciplinary value will come as a by-product. It won’t. 
Unless we consciously set this value before us as a goal, unless we 
make our pupils thoroughly conscious of this value and get them to 
make it their own goal, we shall arrive nowhere as far as disciplinary 
value goes. Until teachers learn the importance of the step of dis- 
sociation and put it into constant practice, disciplinary value has only 
an academic meaning. We shall have to start in the training schools 
for foreign language teachers, training them in a new procedure, be- 
fore we can justify the teaching of foreign languages from the dis- 
ciplinary standpoint. 

But, granting the disciplinary value in foreign languages, and 
granting that our teachers know how to get that value out of their 
students, are we so sure that foreign languages are the best medium 
for disciplining the mind of the great mass of our students? Person- 
ally, I think foreign languages are of very great importance in this 
direction. Language and thought are intricately interwoven; in fact, 
language so conditions our thinking that it is of paramount impor- 
tance as a discipline. Particularly does a foreign language adapt itself 
to this kind of mental training. Our native tongue becomes so habitual 
to us that we think and speak in clichés. The study of a foreign 
language compels us to stand above ourselves mentally and to observe 
our own mental processes in clothing our thoughts in their proper gar- 
ments. We all admit that reflective thinking is the highest character- 
istic distinguishing man from the animal world. Thinking is but 
speaking to ourselves, and such speaking is greatly determined by our 
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language ability. Hence the importance of perfecting our mastery over 
the thinking-language combination and perfecting it in a field that 
gives us so many opportunities for its practice. All right, you and I 
are convinced of the disciplinary value. Do you think it will be an 
easy matter to convince the mass that pays the bills? I doubt it. 

Now let us take up the cultural value of the study of a foreign 
language. Here we have an old friend. What language teacher will 
not wax enthusiastic over the value of her subject in this direction? 
Just what do we mean by its cultural value? Judging by what I have 
heard from most of the language teachers whom I know, it means 
getting to know about foreign customs, architecture, art, music, litera- 
ture, etc., purely a factual proposition. “But,” says the ordinary man, 
“why must I study a foreign language with its der, die, and das, its 
irregular verbs, its case endings, etc., in order to learn that?” “Nay,” 
says he, “quite to the contrary, I am stopped in my cultural develop- 
ment because I spend my time on language intricacies when I might 
employ it in reading books in English about Spain, Germany, France, 
etc.; when I might read the fine translations of ten of a foreign poet’s 
poems while I am puzzling over the grammatical difficulties of one 
poem in the original—and then not getting the cultural value because 
the difficulties have disgusted me with the poet and with what he says. 
There are the movies to which I can go to get a fairly good idea of the 
architecture, customs, habits, products, etc., of foreign countries. 
There are the travel books that I may read. There is the foreign music 
that I may hear, and so forth.” “Why not,” says the ordinary man, 
“a course on the government, civilization, art, music, etc., of the im- 
portant foreign countries rather than a study of the language of one 
or at most two such countries?” I also ask, “Why not?” 

Closely associated with the cultural value comes the avocational 
value. I know of nothing that so characterizes a man’s cultural place 
as the interest he displays and the joy he gets in fields other than those 
necessary to his vocation. Today we call the education that is to 
develop the individual along avocational lines education for leisure. 
Never has there been a time when education for leisure has been of 
greater importance. The conditions making for this sort of education 
have been at work for a long time. The present superabundance of 
leisure for the masses has simply emphasized the need for that kind 
of education. There will be less and less time-consuming and physical- 
energy-consuming work to do. The four-hour day and the five-day 
week are no longer Utopian dreams.. They are almost upon us. 
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What value has the study of foreign languages as an instrument 
in achieving the aims of education for leisure? Theoretically, a very 
great value. We can all vision the lawyer, the doctor, the dentist, the 
druggist, the policeman, the bookkeeper, the secretary, the salesgirl at 
Wanamaker’s, the teacher, etc. (they are all high-school graduates), 
rushing home from work eschewing the poker game, the bridge party, 
the dance, the golf course, etc., to read their favorite foreign language 
authors. Yes, we can imagine it. In reality, it just isn’t so except for 
a very small minority. By this time the metropolitan area has gradu- 
ated hundreds of thousands of high-school students who have studied 
foreign languages. How many book shops are there flourishing on 
the trade in foreign books (discount the immigrants and their children 
who learn the foreign language at home)? No, I am afraid as a 
practical proposition we cannot convince the mass of empty pocket- 
book-holders that the two to five years spent by the average high- 
school student in foreign language study has produced an acceptable 
return in leisure value. They see their own sons and daughters and 
know better. 

Please note that I have not denied the values thus far discussed. 
My contention is that theoretically these values are sound. I go 
farther and say that the finest kind of teaching should bring out all 
these values and make them practical values. What I do wish to em- 
phasize is that thus far we have not delivered the goods in terms of 
the great mass and that, therefore, these values are not convincing to 
them and are bound to be questioned most seriously. 

Now I come to what I consider the real justification for the study 
of foreign languages, a justification that I think we can sell to the 
general public. It is what I consider the cultural value, a value that 
does not come about from the amassing of factual knowledge of for- 
eign countries but that consists of the liberalization of the student’s 
mind, a liberalization particularly of importance in a country such as 
ours that has been and that is likely to continue to be a country with a 
provincial mind. To me the cultured man is not the man who knows 
so many things, but the man who has an open mind; who has what I 
call intellectual curiosity; who has a highly developed receptivity to 
the other fellow’s point of view ; who is willing to grant that the other 
fellow, the stranger, may have something worth while to give; and 
who is willing to try to understand that other fellow, that stranger. If 
foreign languages are studied and taught from that point of view, they 
have a cultural value second to that of no other subject in the cur- 
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riculum. If I can so teach my pupils through the medium of a foreign 
language that they begin to see that our way is not the only way of 
expressing thoughts, but that the stranger, the foreigner, also is ex- 
pressing worth-while thoughts in a very clever way, then I am begin- 
ning to tear the blinders from their eyes and they are beginning to 
realize the wonders of thought and the wonders of diverse humanity. 
Then indeed are their minds becoming liberalized and they are be- 
coming persons of culture. 

We all know that a year of travel in a foreign land is worth more 
than two years of high-school study. Why? Because we have seen 
palaces and art museums? We can see those here. Because we have 
seen people dressed in a different fashion? We can see them here in 
our movies, on the stage, in picture books, etc. No, the value comes 
because we have rubbed shoulders with and observed the Frenchman 
sitting next to us at the Café de la Paix; it comes because we have 
mingled with the crowd drinking at Kranzler, Unter den Linden; it 
comes because we have walked in the Sunday parade in the Prado in 
Madrid; it comes because we have made merry with other human 
beings at the Fiesta in Rome. We have captured the meaning of an- 
other soul. Language is the crystallization of the soul of a people. I 
think it was Goethe who said that with the mastery of each additional 
language man acquires an additional soul. What more liberalizing, 
what more cultural, what more precious than to grow in soul? This is 
the great value that I would place upon the study of a foreign lan- 
guage: the acquiring of an insight into the spirit of another civiliza- 
tion, the acquiring of an additional soul for myself. 

This is the value that we can sell to our ordinary man. Never more 
than now do our people realize the importance for us to understand 
the soul of other peoples. Never more than now do Americans realize 
the importance of being international-minded. The American public 
has awakened to the fact that we are not an isolated people, self- 
sufficient in ourselves—the provincial attitude. More than ever before 
do we realize that our safety, our well-being, our progress, our happi- 
ness, depend upon our understanding of and co-operation with other 
peoples to make the world a better place in which to live. That is the 
kind of international-mindedness to which I refer. You, the teachers 
of foreign languages, must be in the vanguard in preparing our youth 
for this liberal, cultured international-mindedness. 

Finally, let me make this point. The greatest justification of any 
subject, foreign languages or not, is the teacher herself. The greatest 
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defense that you can have for the instrument that you use to carry on 
the tasks of your vocation is your own personality. Be such teachers 
of boys and girls that no one will bother to question the means you use. 
All will want to come under your influence; parents will want their 
children under your influence. No subject-matter is greater than its 
teacher. In yourselves be living examples of that liberalized, cultured 
international-mindedness that our country needs, that it will be only 
too happy to find in you. 

To sum up: 

1. We should begin the study of languages earlier in the life of 
the child, or make no attempt, except with a limited exceptional group, 
to teach language as a tool subject. 

2. We must make ourselves better teachers of children to get more 
of the values that I have discussed. 

3. We must give our support to all the phases of research work in 
guidance to perfect a procedure that will enable us to classify our 
pupils into those fit for this or that value of language study so that we 
may not waste time in attempting the impossible, nor overlook hidden 
gold mines. 

4. The proper study of mankind is Man. Language is his most 
common and most important means for revealing his soul. Language 
is the means for revealing Man to each succeeding generation of man- 
kind. Language study is the subject for that purpose. 


Henry E. Hern 
Principal, James Monroe High School 


New York City 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FIRST SPECIAL NUMBER 


A sufficient number of patrons and sponsors have guaranteed their 
financial support to the project to warrant undertaking the publication of 
the First Special Number of Hispania. It will contain nine scholarly 
articles (110 pages). The edition will be limited to 500 copies. Price 
$1.00. Send order early before the supply is exhausted. 


A NEW WORLD FESTIVAL—PAN AMERICAN DAY 


In 1930 the Governing Board of the Pan American Union adopted a 
resolution, proposed by the Ambassador of Brazil, setting aside April 14, 
the date on which the Pan American Union was created, as a day when 
all the republics of the Americas should remember their common struggles 
for liberty and the unity of ideals and interests that binds them together 
in a kind of continental fraternity of nations. 

Responding to this appeal, which was seconded by the governments of 
all the New World countries, schools and colleges, as well as civic, trade, 
and other organizations, have each year observed Pan American Day by 
having plays, pageants, concerts, parades, exhibits of Latin-American 
products, literature, etc., which often are held during a week or more, and 
every variety of program. A great many schools have used the stirring 
flag ceremony, accompanied by excerpts from the twenty-one national 
anthems, which was made available by the Pan American Union last year. 
Some of the most suggestive of the programs have been mimeographed 
by the Pan American Union, which this year has a great variety of ma- 
terial for distribution, including a special issue of the Pan American Bul- 
letin containing many interesting articles and a selection from the litera- 
ture of each Latin-American country ; memoranda on such subjects as the 
evolution of international American conferences, inter-American commer- 
cial relations, the flags of the American nations, sketches of great Latin 
Americans, and some dramatic material. In the last-mentioned group 
there is a very impressive pageant based on the life of Simén Bolivar, 
for presentation by colleges, large high schools, or in community celebra- 
tions. A hymn to Bolivar and a picture of the Liberator are also available 
for free distribution. Some of the material is especially designed for 
Spanish classes, and all of it can be used very advantageously by such 
groups. 

In the Latin-American countries, too, Pan American Way is widely 
celebrated. In Rio de Janeiro a splendid Pan American exhibit was held 
last year under the auspices of the National Federation of Educational 
Associations, while all the schools had programs with addresses and reci- 
tations, music, dances, or plays. In some other countries great parades 
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were held in which all the school children took part; in a Chilean normal 
school a whole week was dedicated to a study of the great men of the 
Americas; the fifth grade of a Mexican school presented a travelogue; 
and in similar ways all the countries of America gave expression to their 
common ideals of peace and brotherhood, and their desire for closer ac- 
quaintance and co-operation. 


MATERIAL FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY PROGRAMS 


To assist those groups that may be planning an observance of Pan 
American Day, the Pan American Union has made available the follow- 
ing material, which may contain suggestions or may serve as the basis 
of papers or addresses appropriate to the occasion. Some of this material 
was distributed last year, but has been reprinted in the belief that it may 
be helpful to those groups that may not have used it previously. The 
memoranda thus reproduced are indicated by an asterisk. The material 
available for distribution this year is as follows, and requests therefor 
should be addressed to the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


1. Special Issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. The Feb- 
ruary, 1934, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union will be 
dedicated to Pan American Day, and will contain a series of articles 
and other material that should be helpful in formulating a Pan Amer- 
ican Day program. The contents will be as follows: 

a) The Significance of Pan American Day. 

b) Cultural Interchange between the Americas. 

c) Contributions of the American Republics to International Law. 

d) Current Economic Problems in Pan America. 

e) Pan Americanism—Its Meaning and Significance. Quotations 
from statesmen of the American republics. 

f) The Literature of America. Brief quotations from the literature 
of each of the American republics. 

This special issue of the Bulletin will also be published in Spanish 

and in Portuguese. These editions may be helpful to Spanish and 

Portuguese clubs and classes that may be planning a program. 

2. *Pan American Day—Its Origin and Significance. A brief statement 
on the origin of the Day, including the resolution of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. 

3. The Evolution of International American Conferences. The origin 
and development of the system of conferences on the American con- 
tinent, and of co-operation among the twenty-one republics. 

4. Inter-American Commercial Relations. The development of trade be- 
tween the American republics, and the basis of inter-American com- 
merce. 

5. Forty Years of Trade with the Latin-American Republics. A review 
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of the trade of the United States and the twenty republics of Latin 
America during the last forty years. 


. The Flags of the American Nations. Historic sketch and brief de- 


scription of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of the twenty- 
one American republics. 


. Biographical Sketches of Some Great Latin Americans. 
. *Our Friends in the South. An account of how Latin-American 


schools show their friendship for the United States (for elementary 
schools). 


. *A School Which Unites Two Countries. The story of the Artigas 


School in Paraguay, named for the national hero of Uruguay (for 
elementary schools). 


Plays and Pageants 


. Simén Bolivar, the Liberator. A pageant drama, by Barbara Ring 


(takes about one hour to present). 


. *Pan America. A pageant, by Grace H. Swift. Primarily for high 


schools (takes thirty minutes to present). 


. “Money Isn’t Everything.” By Martha Roop. A play for high-school 


Spanish students, partly in Spanish (takes twenty minutes). 


. Pan America Celebrates. A pageant for Pan American Day pro- 


grams, by Mabel Kunkel (takes one hour and fifteen minutes). 


. *Pan America’s Reception. A simple pageant for Pan American Day 


(takes about one hour to present). 


. *Christ of the Andes. A sixth-grade project (takes fifteen minutes). 
. The Americas Say “Hello”! By Leon Bates Crozier. For elementary 


schools (takes thirty minutes to present). 


. Description of Ceremonies involving the use of the flags of the 


twenty-one American republics. 


Miscellaneous Material 


. Typical Pan American Day Programs, which have been presented by 


elementary and high schools. 


. *Picture of General Simén Bolivar, 12 x 18 inches. 

. *Himno a Simén Bolivar. Words and music. 

. *Hymn to Bolivar. English translation of No. 20. 

. *Venezuelan National Air. Music, and words in English and Spanish. 
. *Bibliographies of Pan American Topics, suggested for high schools. 
. *List of Juvenile Books on Latin America. 

. *List of Slides and Films on Latin-American Subjects. 

. *List of Companies Selling Flags of Pan American Countries. 

. *Memorandum on Sources of Material on Latin America. 

. *Memoranda ‘on Sources for Latin-American Music: 


a) Songs from Spanish America; (b) Band Arrangements. 
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SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The twenty-third summer session of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
at Madrid, under the auspices of the Ministerio de Instruccién Publica y 
Bellas Artes, Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, will be held from July 9 
to August 4, 1934. The following courses will be offered. 


I. GENERAL COURSE 


1. A. Historical Survey of the Spanish Language, with special atten- 
tion to certain questions of syntax, vocabulary, phrases, and idioms. 10 
lectures by D. Rafael Lapesa, member of the Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos. 

B. Spanish Phonetics, Especially Applied to the Practical Teaching of 
Pronunciation. 10 lectures (illustrated) by D. T. Navarro Tomas, profes- 
sor, and director of the Laboratory of Phonetics. 

C. Historical Résumé of Spanish Literature: Representative Works 
and Authors of Each Epoch. 10 lectures by D. Damaso Alonso, professor 
of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

2. Practical Classes, in reading texts, conversation, and pronunciation. 
36 lessons by different professors. In connection with these classes there 
will be exercises in composition, translation, dictation, and phonetic tran- 
scription. Students will be divided into groups of ten. 

3. Outline of the History of Spanish Civilization. Painting, sculpture, 
and architecture in Spain; geography and history of Spain. By Profes- 
sors Tormo, Gémez-Moreno, Dantin, and Barnés. 


II. SPECIAL COURSES (OPTIONAL) 


1. Spain of Today. 10 lessons by D. Pedro Aguado, professor of the 
Instituto Cervantes of Madrid. 

2. Contemporary Spanish Literature. 10 lessons by D. José F. Monte- 
sinos, associate of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

3. Popular Spanish Life and Customs, with reference to history and 
the language of today. 10 lessons (illustrated), by D. Ramén Iglesia, of 
the National Library and associate of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

4. Practical Analysis of Spanish Intonation. 10 lessons by D. T. 
Navarro Tomas. 

5. Spanish Popular Music. Regional songs and dances. 10 lessons, 
with musical illustrations, by D. Rafael Benedito, director of the Masas 
Corales of Madrid. 

6. Commercial Spanish, with practical exercises in commercial letters 
and documents. 20 lessons by D. Federico Orta. 


III, COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


A Practical Course in Elementary Grammar and Composition. 20 les- 
sons by Miss Carmen Castilla. 
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Excursions and visits—There will be excursions to Toledo, the Esco- 

rial, Segovia, La Granja, Avila, and Salamanca; and visits to the National 

Palace, the National Armory, and the principal museums of Madrid. 

Certificates ——Certificates of Attendance will be given. Certificates of 
Scholarship, Certificates of Credits, and Certificates of Special Studies 
will be awarded upon examination. 

Tuition fees—For the General Course, 175 pesetas; for Special 
Courses, 35 pesetas each course; Commercial Spanish, 45 pesetas; Ele- 
mentary Section, 45 pesetas; Certificate of Scholarship, of Credits, or of 
Special Studies, 10 pesetas ; Certificate of Attendance, 5 pesetas. 

Lodging.—The cost of board and lodging in Madrid ranges from 8 to 
20 pesetas a day. In the Residencia de Estudiantes, Pinar 21, where all 
the classes and lectures will be held, the price of board and lodging varies 
from 11 to 17 pesetas a day. In the Residencia de Sefioritas, Fortuny 53, 
the price is 10 pesetas a day. Rooms may be reserved by sending a de- 





posit of 25 pesetas. 


For detailed program, please apply to Secretario de los Cursos para 
Extranjeros, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Medinaceli, 4, Madrid. 


MEDALISTS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1932-33 


Arizona 


Matilda Wood, Halley - Mansfield 
Junior High School, Tucson 


Arkansas 


Jane English, Junior College, Little 
Rock 


California 


Ada Mae Lummiman, El Segundo 
High School, El Segundo 

Mary Louise Lindsay, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles 

Albert LEjiser, Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles 

Martha Fuller, Los Angeles High 
School, Los Angeles 

Luler Stewart, Wilson High School, 
Long Beach 

Lloyd Austin, Belmont 
School, Los Angeles 


Colorado 


Doris Jane Downs, East High 
School, Denver 


High 


Jean Burg, East High School, Den- 
ver 


Margaret Morse, East High School, 
Denver 


Julia Clark, North High School, 
Denver 
Ana Petrie, North High School, 
Denver 
Indiana 


David Winburn, Earlham College, 
Earlham 
Kansas 
Evelyn Thacker, Pratt High School, 
Pratt 
Minnesota 
Margaret Moonam, College of St. 
Teresa, Winona 
Agnes Jones, College of St. Teresa, 
Winona 
Ohio 


Donald Ruch, Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood 
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Oklahoma 


Zula Mae White, Horace Mann 
High School, Ada 


Oregon 
Evelyn Ogilvie, Washington High 
School, Portland 
Walter Ogilvie, Washington High 
School, Portland 


Texas 


Louise Ballerstedt, Austin 

Belia Falcén, Grade 9B, Austin 

Marjorie Meier, Waco High 
School, Waco 

Marguerite Concilio, Waco High 
School, Waco 

John Stephen, San Jacinto High 
School, Houston 

Lillo Crain, Jr., San Jacinto High 
School, Houston 


Utah 


David Douglas, West High School, 
Salt Lake City 


New York City 
First Semester 


Theodore Markow, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School 

Felix Grzybowski, Alexander Ham- 
ilton High School 

Iris Fletcher, Bay Ridge High 
School 

Louis Pagano, Boys’ High School 


John Bodenburg, Bryant High 
School 

Catherine Lamberta, Bushwick 
High School 


Eugene Kowalewski, Curtis High 
School 

Seymour Alcabes, De Witt Clinton 
High School 
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Abraham Oriel, De Witt Clinton 
High School 

Lillian Binder, 
High School 

John M. Lewis, 
High School 

Gilda Iamiceli, 
High School 

Anna Polay, Far Rockaway High 
School 

David Meisel, Franklin K. Lane 
High School 

Martha Rubinsky, George Wash- 
ington High School 

Mary Boyd, Girls Commercial High 
School 

Dorothy Miller, Grover Cleveland 
High School 

James Gibbons, 
School 

Milton Mendelowitz, High School 
of Commerce 

Bertha M. Rehm, Jamaica High 
School 

Zelda Goodman, James Madison 
High School 

Jerome Hirsch, James Monroe High 
School 

Aaron Katz, John Adams High 
School 

Anna Bienlein, Julia Richman High 
School 

Vincent Di Marco, Manual Train- 
ing High School 

Edwin Beiner, Morris High School 

George Gutiérrez, Newtown High 
School 

Augusta Vaccaro, 
High School 

Joseph Braverman, Port Richmond 
High School 

Eleanor Lang, Richmond Hill High 
School 


Eastern District 
Erasmus Hall 


Evander Childs 


Haaren High 


New Utrecht 
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Victor Salzer, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School 

Joseph Locker, Seward Park High 
School 

Anthony Romeo, Stuyvesant High 
School 

Gertrude Wagner, Textile High 
School 

Paula Rosenzweig, Theodore Roose- 
velt High School 

Esther Edwin, Thomas Jefferson 
High School 

Ruth MacFarline, Tottenville High 
School . 

Richard Iskraut, Townsend Harris 
High School 

Fonale Edwards, Wadleigh High 
School 

Ofelia Adorno, Washington Irving 
High School 


Second Semester 


Beatrice Gedankin, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School 

Melvin Fleischner, Alexander Ham- 
ilton High School 

Dorothy Nicolletti, Bay Ridge High 
School 

Jacob Kantrowitz, 
School 

Josephine Palmeri, Bryant High 
School . 

Nicholas Tantillo, Bushwick High 
School 


Boys’ High 


Fannie Harding, Curtis High 
School 

Bertram Cohen, De Witt Clinton 
High School 

Charles Brunet, De Witt Clinton 
High School 

Nathan Abraham, Eastern District 
High School 


Arthur Barko, Erasmus Hall High 
School 
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Sylvia Mikkola, Evander Childs 
High School 

Joseph R. Vegara, Far Rockaway 
High School 

Charles A. Lehner, Flushing High 
School 

Carleton Batson, Franklin K. Lane 
High School 

Leo Weiner, George Washington 
High School 

Genevieve Johnson, Girls’ High 
School 

Carlotta Rosella, Girls Commercial 
High School 

Adolph Deutschman, Grover Cleve- 
land High School 

Pauline Insogna, Haaren High 
School 

George Quinn, High School of 
Commerce 

Helen Vanderhyde, Jamaica High 
School 

Stanley Schindler, James Madison 
High School 

Anthony Altieri, James Monroe 
High School 

Annette McInnerney, John Adams 
High School 

Antonia Dobrovolny, Julia Rich- 
man High School 

Aurora Mardoras, Manual Train- 
ing High School 

Max Steinberg, Morris High 
School 

Isador Goldman, Newtown High 
School 

Angelo Ramagnino, New Utrecht 
High School 

Zara Lieberman, Richmond Hill 
High School 

Harry Springer, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Beardsley has appointed as the Nominating Committee for 
1934: 
Proressor CHARLES P. WAGNER, University of Michigan 
Mr. José Marte., Townsend Harris High School, New York City 
Miss Heten M. Knorrt, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Epiru E. Pence, Galileo High School, San Francisco, California 
Proressor J. P. W. Crawrorp, University of Pennsylvania, chairman 


FREE CULTURAL BOOKLET ON SPAIN 


The Patronato Nacional del Turismo, an agency of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, has offered to supply gratis to members of the A.A.T.S. copies 
of an attractive 88-page booklet on Spain, entitled To Visit Spain. It is 
written in English, is copiously illustrated, and has brief chapters on many 
aspects of Spanish life. This booklet provides an interesting medium of 
instruction about Spain, well within the scope of the high-school student. 

Copies in quantities will be sent directly to chapters of the A.A.T-.S. 
upon application to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. Let Miss Peters know how many copies are desired. 
She will forward your request to Madrid and the package will be sent by 
parcel post. The United States Customs office at New York has stated 
that this material may be imported free of customs duties. 


ANGEL GONZALEZ 
PALENCIA 


Don Angel Gonzalez Palencia, 
professor of Spanish and Arabic 
literature at the University of 
Madrid, Spain, and joint author 
with Don Juan Hurtado of the 
Hurtado y Gonzalez Palencia 
Historia de la literatura espa- 
fiola, will teach at Stanford Uni- 
versity during the spring and 
summer quarters and will lecture 
at other universities this year. 














CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


DENVER CHAPTER 


President, Miss Benic1a Batione, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Secretary, Miss Betry WestHaver, Denver, Colorado 


Exceptionally interesting meetings have been the good fortune of the 
Denver Chapter this year. After our usual opening business meeting in 
October, we enjoyed a delightful luncheon at the Olin Hotel in Novem- 
ber and a Christmas party at the Junior League Club rooms in December. 

The luncheon honored the founders of the chapter and commemorated 
our thirteenth birthday. In the mystic light from hand-painted candles 
the tables presented a beautiful sight, their decorations of fall flowers 
boldly carrying out the red, yellow, and purple of our new silk Spanish 
flag which hung at the end of the hall. The luncheon, served to the 
accompaniment of soft Spanish music, was followed by an interesting 
program: Miss Mary Briggs spoke on “Modern Languages in the Denver 
Public Schools”; and Miss Dorothy Graves, of Colorado Springs, spoke 
on “The Folk Songs of Spain,” some of which were sung by a group of 
her students. The meeting was closed with a talk by our president, Miss 
Benicia Batione, on “Spanish Gardens,” illustrated with lantern slides. 

Our December Christmas party carried out the red, white, and green 
color scheme of Mexico. Hand-painted programs in a Mexican design 
announced the entertainment as follows: Sainete, Uno de ellos debe ca- 
sarse: Directora, Sra. Frank T. Anderson; Personajes, Concepcién Walker, 
Esteban Walker, Elfida Vazquez, Gustavo Bourhenne. Canciones, por 
Rose Bushnell y Stanley Carlson. Villancicos, por la Asociacién de Es- 
pafiol de la Universidad de Denver. 

Berry WeEsTHAVER, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Miss Bresstz M. McVicxer, Van Nuys High School, Van 
Nuys, California 

Secretary, Miss Dorcas Turner, Fullerton High School, Fullerton, 
California 


The fall meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter was held at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in connection with the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of California. 

In the Spanish Section we enjoyed group singing led by Mr. J. W. 
Painter and Mr. F. G. Heslet of the Los Angeles city schools. As our 
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speaker, we were fortunate in having Dr. S. L. Millard Rosenberg, of the 
University at Los Angeles, who spoke to us on “La Espafia de hoy.” He 
gave us a most interesting account of his journey through Spain last 
winter by way of the Canal and the Island of Mallorca. The meeting was 
followed by a luncheon in the Women’s Hall of the University. 

Bessie M. McVIcKER 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Dk. HymMen ALPERN, De Witt Clinton High School 

Vice-President, Proressor JosEPpH BAarRLow, New York University 

Secretary, Miss Patria ARAN, Hunter College 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss RecINa FREUDENHEIM, De Witt Clinton 
High School 

Treasurer, Mr. Louis BerKow1Tz, Bushwick High School 


The first meeting of the current school year took place on October 14. 
Then Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, who spent most of last summer in 
Spain, spoke to us of “La Espafia de hoy.” Before the close of the 
meeting, the chapter chose its delegates to the Annual Meeting: Professor 
and Mrs. Martel and Dr. Alpern. 

On Saturday, November 11, Carlos V. Cusachs, representative of 
Electrical Research, at one time teacher of Spanish at the United States 
Naval Academy, explained and illustrated the work which the bureau has 
been doing along the lines of visual and phonetic instruction in Spanish. 

The next meeting of the chapter took place on December 9. The im- 
portant business of the meeting, after the reports from the various com- 
mittees had been given, was the election of officers for the year 1934. The 
speaker of the day was Dr. Henry Hein, of the James Monroe High 
School, and his topic was “Why Study Modern Foreign Languages Now.”* 
Dr. Hein’s talk proved exceptionally interesting to the entire meeting, as it 
gave the objective point of view disinterestedly and dispassionately. 

The first meeting of the new year was held on January 12. Dr. Alpern 
presided and opened business by presenting a series of resolutions express- 
ing thanks to the retiring president and other officers. Committee reports 
followed. Miss Schulman announced the annual banquet of the chapter, 
to take place on February 10 at El Patio, and promised an interesting pro- 
gram of speakers and entertainment. Dr. Martel, delegate to the Cleve- 
land convention, reported, and other members who attended contributed 
additional remarks. Attention was called by the president to the new 
medal of the organization. Messrs. Guerra and Kahn were appointed to 
take charge of the annual fiesta of the Association, to be held in May. 

Professor de Onis, of Columbia University, spoke on “New Inter- 


1 See page 97 of this issue of Hispania. 
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pretations of the Classic Theater.” Progress and revolt are recurrent 
signs of life in the theater, according to Dr. de Onis. The Spanish theater 
is the greatest in the world, and essentially religious, he believes. 


Patria M. ArAn, Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss IrENE Hurtey, University High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary, Miss Anita Patterson, Westlake Junior High School, Oak- 
land, California 

The Northern California Chapter, which usually combines a meeting 
with the Teachers’ Institute of Northern California held the last week 
of November, was this year forced to meet as two groups—those of the 
East Bay and the West Bay regions. There must therefore be a separate 
report for each program. The West Bay section met in San Francisco 
at the High School of Commerce under the chairmanship of Mrs. Laura 
Holmes Sproule. The speaker was Professor Arturo Torres Rioseco, of 
the University of California, Berkeley, whose subject was “Entrevistas 
con escritores contemporaneos de la América espafiola.” The account of 
his personal contacts with contemporary south American writers was most 
interesting and entertaining, as he gave intimate glimpses of the personali- 
ties of such men as Hugo Wast, Benito Lynch, and Manuel Galvez. 

After a delightful program of Spanish music offered by Sra. Suzanne 
Torres, Miss May D. Barry gave a very full and enlightening report of 
the work of the Committee on Co-operation between the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and the Pan American Union. Miss Barry 
brought out the value and achievement of Pan American clubs and urged 
that Pan American Day be recognized with special programs. As a result 
of the interest shown by the Pan American Union in co-operating with 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, a committee has been 
formed under the chairmanship of Dr. Hymen Alpern to awaken interest 
in the work of the Pan American Union as a background and as an aid 
in arousing greater interest in the study of Spanish. 

Miss Irene Hurley, president of the Northern California Chapter, 
presided over the meeting of the East Bay section, which was held in 
Oakland. The program was in the form of a round table discussion, 
which was led by Miss Gertrude Woodward, San Leandro High School, 
on the subject “How Can Languages Add to the Life Enrichment of 
Students?” and by Mrs. Elena de Fremery, “Can Languages Be Inte- 
grated into the Social Studies Program ?” 

Miss Woodward’s paper discussed the satisfactions coming to the stu- 
dent and made it very clear that knowledge of foreign languages does 
add materially to a well-rounded life. She closed with a quotation from 
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Sr. Edwards of the Pan American Conference in Santiago de Chile in 
which he stated that the “language barrier was one of the greatest causes 
of international misunderstanding.” 

Mrs. de Fremery took the position that languages cannot be inte- 
grated into the social studies program. This statement led to an animated 
discussion in the round table but no definite conclusions were drawn. 


Anita Patrerson, Secretary 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


President, Miss Acnes Quic.iey, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Secretary, Mr. W1tt1am E. Witson, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 


The fall meeting of the chapter was held November 18, with Miss 
Agnes Quigley presiding. Two talks were given—one by Miss Jeanette 
Perry, who discussed her recent trip through the Mayan ruins of Yuca- 
tan, and the other by Mr. Carlos Grant, Chilean consul in Seattle, who 
spoke on the cultural, social, and geographical aspects of Chile. 

During the business session the members decided to actively engage 
in furthering the cause of Spanish studies by contacting the educational, 
civic, and business leaders of Washington. This work will be done 
through the distribution of pertinent articles from Hispania and in 
active co-operation with the Pan American Student Forum. The chapter 
will present a Spanish movie some time during the winter, and it is hoped 
that the profits will be sufficient to defray the cost of distributing pam- 
phlets throughout the state. The movies which the chapter has sponsored 
hitherto have all been very successful financially, and the writer suggests 
that other chapters seriously consider this as a means of arousing a more 
widespread interest in Spanish. Any information which other chapters 
may desire along this line will be gladly given. 


Wiuiam E. Witson, Secretary 


OREGON CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Leavitt O. Wricut, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 

Secretary, Miss Metissa M. Martin, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 


The fall meeting of the Orgeon Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish was held in Eugene in conjunction with that of 
the Gamma Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi, the two organizations being 
guests of La Corrida de Todos, the University of Oregon campus Span- 
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ish club. Additional guests were Spanish students from the Oregon 
State College at Corvallis, advanced students from Eugene High School, 
and townspeople interested in the language. Announcement was made 
that the General Extension Division of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education is considering offering Spanish lessons over KOAC, 
Oregon’s state-owned radio station, beginning in January. The following 
program was given: 

Bienvenida, por la Srta. Maria Saccomanno, presidente del club La 
Corrida de Todos; Respuestas, por la Srta. Maxine Lamb de la Eugene 
High School y la Srta. Profa. Melissa Martin de Corvallis; Discurso, 
“The Cultural Value of the Study of Foreign Languages,” por el Sr. 
Professor Ray P. Bowen, jefe del departmento en la Universidad; Can- 
ciones en espafiol, “Tu eres mi paloma blanca” y “Me gustan todas,” por 
los nifios Maria Soledad y Juan Bautista Rael; Discurso, “Mis experien- 
cias aprendiendo el inglés,” por el joven mejicano Salvador Miramontes ; 
Discurso, “Los Indios araucanos,” por el Sr. José Bishop, miembro de 
Gamma de Sigma Delta Pi; Canciones mejicanas, por toda la asamblea: 
“Cielito Lindo,” “El Desterrado,” “Adelita,” “La Chaparrita,” “Las 
Mafianitas,” “Mi Viejo Amor,” “La Nortefia.” 

The large, enthusiastic gathering decided to hold another such meet- 
ing before the holidays. The main part of the program will be group 
singing of Christmas songs and hymns in Spanish. 

Metissa M. Martin, Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


Happy New Year to all the chapters and members of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. Though by the calendar this greet- 
ing seems belated, it is none the less appropriate for the first number of 
Hispania in 1934. 

The opening of a new year implies inventory and stock-taking. What 
shall we find when we look over the work of the past months, and make 
our plans for the new year? Several chapters, a long time silent, have 
sent reports or shown an interest in the work undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation to impress upon the public the value of Spanish in the curriculum 
of the secondary school. While some chapters have been forced into 
inactivity by the unfortunate conditions prevailing in certain states and 
communities, their interest is still alive and it is to be hoped that they 
will soon be reorganized, with renewed hope and courage. 

There have been several letters of inquiry regarding the procedure of 
organizing a chapter. This manifestation of awakened interest is most 
gratifying, and 1934 should be a year of growth in membership and 
effective accomplishment. 

The work of the Association in 1933 centered around the Resolutions 
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adopted at the Annual Meeting of 1932. These have been widely distrib- 
uted among educators, Parent-Teacher groups, national, state, and local 
administrative officers. A number of chapters have formed committees 
for carrying on this work, and these have worked hard in their respective 
communities. The effectiveness of this work cannot as yet be estimated 
at its full value, as all reports are not in. These should show whether 
Spanish has been reinstated in schools which had abandoned it, whether 
it has been retained in others threatening to drop it from the curriculum, 
and the reaction of the community to either policy. Will all committees 
send in their reports, showing active results, as soon as they receive this 
number of Hispania? Much postage can be saved if personal letters do 
not have to be sent so frequently. 

Much interest has been shown in the recommendations of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, which have been sent to each chapter. In 
the November—December number of Hispania I spoke of these recom- 
mendations and I have endeavored to give them wide distribution. Parent- 
Teacher groups are actively engaged in combating the pernicious policy 
advocated. I cannot stress too strongly the necessity for positive and 
speedy action. The effort to reduce school terms and to charge tuition 
in all grades above the seventh will be vigorously carried into the state 
legislatures when the new budgets are formed and voted. And these will 
not come before the taxpayers to be voted upon! School boards will have 
nothing to say in the matter. Legislators and their committees will simply 
decide upon their measures of economy and pass the bill. The only effec- 
tive method of prevention is by means of telegrams sent to district repre- 
sentatives before the bills can be put through. Individuals and groups, 
Parent-Teacher units, service clubs, patriotic societies, social service or- 
ganizations, must lend all their weight of protest if this policy of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce is to be defeated. And every 
school district should endeavor to have a representative present when the 
bills come up, to use personal pressure with committeemen and legislators. 
The state teachers’ associations should be actively engaged in protecting 
the rights of their members and of the pupils of their schools. 

A word of warning must be given in regard to statements from state 
Chambers of Commerce which appear to oppose the action of the national 
body. Care must be taken to evaluate these accurately. Most of them 
stress their opposition to reduction of salaries, but do not mention the 
more serious menace implied in the last four recommendations, which 
propose the elimination of a year each in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and a tuition charge for all secondary education. 

This work is vital to the special interests of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. There will be no need of defending Spanish or 
any other subject if secondary education ceases to be free and compulsory. 
And when it ceases to be free it of necessity ceases to be compulsory. 
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Consider all that is implied in such an event. Think of the thousands of 
children who will have no school opportunities after the seventh grade. 
What sort of citizens will they be? 

The fact that the educational systems of France and Spain do not 
require school attendance after the age of eleven years should not be an 
argument in favor of this system in the United States. Have you read 
the article dealing with the government policy in education, in the new 
Spanish Constitution? Have you visited the institutos under government 
control in Madrid ?—not the Instituto Internacional, which, thanks to the 
devotion of Srta. Maria de Maéztu, is conducted on a different plan from 
the purely state institutions. Have you visited French lycées? Have you 
ever wondered about the future of the many children who end their 
school days in the elementary schools? 

And, speaking of Srta. Maria de Maéztu, I am reminded that, while 
Dofia Maria Martinez Sierra has been elected to the new Cortes, Srta. 
de Maéztu has recently received from the University of Madrid the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education in charge of its Department of Education, 
the highest honor to be conferred by that body upon a woman. 

In response to the letter of Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, presenting the 
offer of the Patronato del Turismo to send to all those desiring it the 
booklet To Visit Spain, I have had many requests from chapters and 
teachers. See further under “Announcements” in this issue of Hispania. 

The Annual Meeting in Cleveland brought to an end a year of real 
activity and definite accomplishment. It has seen the beginning of an 
effective campaign for the promotion of Spanish, by means of the Reso- 
lutions, and by the forming of the Committee on International Relations 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Hymen Alpern. This committee has 
undertaken the work of distributing valuable information for the protec- 
tion of the children of the United States against influences which would 
rob them of educational opportunity. It has increased the effectiveness of 
Hispania by making it not only a treasury of research and a clearing 
house of pedagogical theory, but also an effective instrument in the 
preservation of the rights of coming generations of citizens, and a living 
force in the development of these rights. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1933 


The twenty-four chapters which began the calendar year of 1932 are 
nominally active, in that no definite notice of disbanding has been sent the 
Chapter Adviser. Wisconsin Chapter is reported by its president as 
“practically moribund,” but his letter implies a temporary cessation of 
activities rather than complete disintegration. While there have been no 
formal reports from El Paso, Hudson Valley, North Carolina, Northwest, 
and Southern Michigan, occasional letters encourage me to think that 
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these also are in a state of suspended animation and that they would 
rather resent reading their own obituaries. Wasn’t it Mark Twain who 
reported having had that unusual experience? And having myself had the 
embarrassing experience of writing a most feeling letter of condolence 
to a family which had not been bereaved, I hesitate to put myself again 


in so ambiguous a position. 


A happy omen for the New Year comes from Albuquerque Chapter, 
which, disbanded in 1927, is considering reorganization. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER REPoRTs IN HisPaANtA, 1932 anv 1933 





1932 

— _ 4 Vol. XV 
Central Arizona .......... Ae ee ee 
Raids vidicn ye es Ee ee ret 
CG i. 3 ev ndee chat eee Bae 
i apc absnnehe 1 No. 3 
8 ee Te BN, *y-) een 
Hudson Valley ............. ree 
EE hn nbn co angstae sees en. —. ahaeee 
Liano Estacado ............- 1 No.1 
Ci chs chabn exh bees s Wee Rs 
Los Angeles ...........++++. Hear keces 
New England .............. 3 Nos. 1, 3, 4 
WaT as odes 0d ds. dccen 3 Nos. 1, 3, 5-6 
North Carolina ............. 1 No. 3 
Northern California ........ 3 Nos. 1, 4, 5-6 
Northern Ohio .........000. 3 Nos. 1, 3, 5-6 
SSE CER OE Pe None es eee 
ee a ren dace sinile she 1 No. 5-6 
IIE «i: «a: wnaisle meaalican 2 Nos. 1, 5-6 
SE EE ss cin cahceneanas rer 
Southern Arizona ........... ee? Ss wah wee 
Southern Michigan ......... | 
a ibuis oh cdc iss css ovee eee Naw 
SD ¢ ccowhksae vekeue Pees oY aici os 
Es 5's Sadenads soouss SS sai se 
Mh siiis candbbintisdss cenracssacesetennce 
eh ke cha nobh) pesecehensteseesnetnn 
ee oe. an sinns seh cenbbike sone reve 





1933 
No. of In 
Reports Vol. XVI 
Pe" eemees 
1 No. 1 
1 No.4 
2 Nos. 1,2 
Ses ee” 
pee. 2 Pawnee 
1 No. 3 
1 No. 3 
3 Nos. 1, 2,3 
1 No. 3 
2 Nos. 1,3 
4 Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 
J ero 
3 Nos. 2, 3, 4 
3 Nos. 2, 3, 4 
(ers 
1 No.2 
2 Nos. 2,3 
1 No. 4 
1 No.1 
moe Se 
1 No.2 
1 No. 3 
pam SS ae 
1932 1933 
24 24 
9 17 
18 29 


It is gratifying to see that there have been reports from seventeen 
chapters in 1933 as compared with nine in 1932. 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 


























REVIEWS 


Antologia de la literatura espafiola desde los origenes hasta principios 
del siglo XIX, por M. Romera-Navarro. D. C. Heath & Company, 
1933. 427 pages. 


This is a companion volume to Professor Romera-Navarro’s Historia 
de la literatura espatiola. The Anthology has been prepared with a mind 
to both the historical development of Spanish literature and the artistic 
quality of the selections, and wherever feasible either all of a work has 
been included or enough has been given to present it “con completa unidad 
artistica.” The texts are based on authoritative editions. 

The matter of personal choice is, with certain exceptions, bound to 
enter into a collection of this kind and no anthology could please all 
readers. However, a glance at the Table of Contents will reveal the care 
with which representative selections have been made. They are arranged 
according to genres and in chronological sequence; in fact the wisdom 
of selection is such that the reader is offered a collection of excerpts 
which trace clearly the pattern of Spanish literature. One is pleased to 
find an episode from El Caballero Cifar; the sixteenth-century story of 
the Abencerraje and Jarifa appears practically entire; extracts from the 
Amadis de Gaula and Montemayor’s Diana serve to illustrate the respec- 
tive genres into which they fall; and a genuine sample of Gdéngora’s 
gongorism is well chosen and a welcome inclusion. One must admit that 
nothing which appears in the Anthology does not merit being there. 

Our one concern for the book’s success in the colleges of the United 
States is the difficulty offered by vocabulary (especially in the early pe- 
riod) and by the many intricate turns of expression. Here, at least, is 
a patent refutation of the “Spanish is easy” cry, which in recent years 
has fortunately become less audibie. Professor Romera-Navarro has done 
his share in an effort to make the interpretation of the text as little bur- 
densome as possible by contributing a glossary of unusual words and 
meanings as well as a host of explanatory footnotes. In the Preface he 
says: “Ninguna voz, frase o alusién de dificil inteligencia he dejado 
deslizarse, al menos conscientemente, sin comentario o sin llamar sobre 
ella la atencién.” These notes clarify and explain the text for the reader 
and student, and ought to stimulate interest in things linguistic, literary, 
and historical. Their most direct appeal is undoubtedly to the specialist, 
whose joy in life seems to be to take issue with another’s observations and 
interpretations. Limited space precludes the possibility of extensive com- 
ments in this review, but the following remarks may be of some interest. 

Page 99, notes 3, 4. Professor Northup’s Ten Spanish Farces (D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1922, p. 140) has explanatory notes on the phrase 
“Si todos duermen en Camora,” and on the word “oislo,” a word found 
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in the dictionaries as meaning “wife.” Whether it can also mean “woman” 
and refer to Toruvio’s daughter is open to debate. 

Page 100, note 3. Another interpretation of “alva” is given in Northup 
(op. cit., p. 141) which seems more logical and natural. 

Page 108, note 3. The popularity of the opening lines of Garcilaso’s 
sonnet is discussed by M. Herrero-Garcia in his Estimaciones literarias 
del siglo XVII (Madrid, 1930. Cf. especially p. 84). Professor Romera- 
Navarro has to our mind clearly demonstrated what the “dulces prendas” 
were. 

Page 151, note 2. The “doce de la fama” may not be the twelve Peers 
of Charlemagne. Cf. “Era su autor, cuando no de los doce pares de 
Francia, por lo menos uno de los doce de la fama” (Estebanillo Gonzélez, 
ed. Mellado [Madrid, 1844], p. 89). Although it was customary to speak 
of nine Worthies, the list of names varies at times. Cf. Shakespeare, 
Love’s Labour's Lost, Act V, Scene i, where Pompey the Great and 
Hercules are included among the Worthies. 

Page 155, note 3. Isn’t the “que” in question simply a relative in this 
context? The note as given does not seem to apply. 

If, as has been stated earlier, nothing is included in the Anthology 
which does not deserve to be included, what can be said regarding litera- 
ture which has been excluded? There is much to be said from a subjec- 
tive point of view, for personal tastes differ. This reviewer would de- 
mand the inclusion of the ballad of the “Conde Arnaldos” for example. 
From a purely objective point of view there is a significant omission—a 
selection from the prose writings of Fray Luis de Leén. The prose of 
this writer is of such importance in the development and improvement 
of Spanish as an artistic medium for the expression of thought that its 
omission would appear to be an oversight rather than intentional. There 
is a note on page 235 of the Anthology which reads: “Esta silva a la 
rosa, por su magia lirica, y el soneto de Calderon que dice ‘Estas, que 
fueron pompa y alegria’ en El Principe Constante, por su encanto y 
enjundia, se llevan ciertamente la palma en nuestro Parnaso.” Surely 
Calderén’s sonnet is deserving of a place in the Anthology. But all this 
is trifling in the face of four hundred pages of literature. 

Whether used by students or general readers here or abroad the An- 
thology should meet with favor, for it is the first carefully prepared col- 
lection of Spanish prose and poetry and fills a vacancy that has existed 


all too long. We wish success to the book. Geenes Yovine Date 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 

Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe y de los arabismos en el 
ibero-romAnico y el siciliano, por ARNALD STEIGER. Revista de filo- 
logia espafiola, Anejo XVII, Madrid, 1932. 
This welcome publication of 519 pages by the distinguished Ziirich 
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philologist is one of the outstanding contributions of the century devoted 
to Arabic linguistics. To Romance philology, and to Hispanic philology 
in particular, it is really an epoch-making study. Steiger documents and 
studies, first of all, the phonology of all the known Western Arabic dia- 
lects ; and then he studies in detail and with all sorts of new documentary 
evidence the general Western Arabic and the evolution of Hispanic- 
Arabic sounds as they were incorporated into the vocabularies of Spain 
and Sicily. The largest number of Arabic words in Romance are to be 
found, of course, in the Romance dialects of Spain, the central and 
southern regions of which were completely arabianized, so to speak, in 
the eighth to the eleventh centuries. Culturally speaking, this arabianiza- 
tion was a direct contact of a Christian-classical civilization with an 
Indian-Persian civilization transported to the West by the Arabic in- 
vaders. Linguistically it was the direct contact of vulgar and ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin with a newly enriched Arabic language. 

The importance and value of this new contribution to Romance and 
Arabic linguistics may be summarized as follows: 

Steiger has definitely established a direct and clear relation not only 
between the Arabic elements in Western Romance, Hispanic and Sicilian, 
and the testimony and documentation of old Arabic grammarians, but 
also between the Arabic elements in Romance and the old and modern 
Western Arabic dialects, Moroccan, Berber, etc. This two-fold relation 
has been so well established that the author has apparently not only 
succeeded in reconstructing a few chapters of the phonology of the West- 
ern Arabic dialects of the seventh to eleventh centuries, but, what is even 
more important to Romance philology, he has actually shown that in 
Hispanic we find a great abundance of words that are deirved from 
classical Arabic, and that many of these classic archaisms are also to be 
found in the Arabic dialects of the Soudan. For Hispanists the great 
value of Steiger’s work is to be found in the light it throws on the 
phonology of Mozarabic, or the Spanish dialect of Latin source developed 


in central and southern Spain under Arabic influence during the eighth 
to eleventh centuries. 


Vocabulario del Bable de Occidente, por Bernarpo Acevepo y HvEL- 


VES, Y MARCELINO FERNANDEZ Y FERNANDEZ. Junta para Ampliacién 
de Estudios, Madrid, 1932. 


This work is a contribution to Hispanic lexicography, a popular vocab- 
ulary from western Asturias. The authors have documented only words 
that have a form and meaning different from the ordinary. To the 
dialectologist the chief interest in the work is the great number of dia- 
lectic words that some have supposed to be Andalusian. There are cer- 
tainly a few words in current use in western Asturias that seem to be 
Castilian importations: desamen, emprestar, gomitar, naide, lamber ; while 
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a few are strikingly identical with Andalusian forms: capiya, pior, servi- 
yeta, siya (all with y for W), verdé, etc. Since we know so little about 
the history of interdialectic exchanges in this region, however, we cannot 
say that these are Andalusian. The very wide range of some dialectic 
forms documented as Asturian, asina, afiidir, chicolate, escuro, faicién, 
hespitol, pasiar, vistir, found in the Spanish dialects everywhere in the 
world, would tend to show that Asturias, like other non-Castilian regions 
of Spain, has been very thoroughly Castilianized. 

The Vocabulario is a very important contribution to Romance phi- 
lology and to Hispanic lexicography in particular. 


History of New Mexico, by Gaspar Pérez pe ViLtacrA (Alcala, 1610). 
Translated by GiLBerto Espinosa; with a Foreword and Notes by 
F. W. Hopce. The Quivira Society, Los Angeles, 1933. 


This fourth volume of the Quivira Society publications not only main- 
tains the beauty of the other volumes of the series in format, but it en- 
hances its value as a contribution to the history and ethnology of the 
Spanish Southwest. : 

The importance of the original work itself is clearly set forth by 
Hodge in the Foreword: 

“American historians were prone to neglect the use of historical 
ballads, regarding them more for their poetical worth than as source ma- 
terial for investigation. For this reason the work of Villagra was not 
regarded seriously until recent years, and even now the mention of our 
author as a historian is sometimes met with a questioning smile. Yet 
Villagra’s Historia de la Nueva Mexico, published a decade before the 
landing of the Pilgrims and fourteen years ere Captain John Smith’s 
Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England, and the Summer Isles ap- 
peared, may claim the distinction of being the first published history of 
any American [United States] commonwealth.” 

Unlike La Araucana, which has been characterized as “the first work 
of real literary merit composed in America,” and one of the best written 
epical compositions in any language, this Historia cannot be regarded as 
of great poetical merit. It lays no claim to that. Its value lies rather in 
its extreme importance to the study of New Mexico history—the con- 
quest by Ofiate and especially the revolt and punishment of the pueblo of 
Acoma, of which Villagra’s account is the best historical source we have— 
folklore, and ethnology. 

The Historia is among the exceptionally rare books treating of the 
Southwest. The original became so scarce as to warrant a reprint by the 
Museo Nacional at Mexico City in 1900, under the editorship and with 
an Introduction by Luis Gonzalez de Obregon, who states that the editor 
of the collection of Libros raros 6 curiosos que tratan de América (Ma- 
drid, 1892) announced a complete reprint of the work, which did not 
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appear. The Gonzalez de Obregén edition consists of two volumes, in- 
cluding not only Villagra’s Historia but also other documents pertaining 
to Villagra and early New Mexico history in general. This edition is 
also very rare; a new edition was necessary. 

Henry R. Wagner made the following comment in The Spanish 
Southwest, 1542-1794 (Berkeley, 1924, p. 95): 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the book contains a history of the con- 
quest of New Mexico written by one of the actual participants, it has 
remained untranslated into English up to the present, although frequently 
referred to by Spanish writers of later years, who generally took it as 
a standard authority on the subject.” 

At last this important historical work has found a translator. The 
present prose translation by Gilberto Espinosa, “a direct descendant of 
the valiant Captain Marcelo Espinosa of Offate’s army,” is the acknowl- 
edgment of a long-standing obligation to a pioneer author. The trans- 
lation is all that could be asked for—it is clear and accurate, and has a 
forward-moving strength that brings out the full dramatic character of 
the historical narrative. It has real literary merit. The translation is 
complete, and the more important of the additional documents contained 
in Obregén’s edition appear in translation as appendices. 

As in the case of the previous volumes in the series, 665 copies were 
printed. The work is now available to a reading public more reasonably 
in keeping with the value of the work itself. Because of the excellence 
of the translation, and the dramatic qualities of the narrative itself, the 
work should be more widely known. 

Hodge has documented the work with abundant scholarly notes of 
great interest and importance to all students of history and ethnology, 
and it is well indexed. Like its predecessors, the volume is embellished 
with twelve plates pertinent to the subject-matter, including a portrait of 
Gaspar de Villagra and a facsimile of the title, both taken from the origi- 
nal edition of the Historia (Alcala, 1610). 


Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala, by Dororny H. Porenoe. With 
illustrations from drawings by the author. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1933. $1.60. xvi + 74 pages. 


The early history of Guatemala is extremely romantic. The author of 
this book, the wife of a scientist and one herself, was filled with enthu- 
siasm at the sight of the ruins of its former architectural magnificence. 
She set herself the task of gathering historical material concerning Don 
Pedro de Alvarado, the first conquistador and adelantado, the later colo- 
nizers, and the religious orders. She made artistic sketches of the churches 
and convents they built, now little more than picturesque stones tossed 
into heaps by earthquakes. The story is simply but interestingly told. 
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Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies, with Some Registros of 
Shipments of Books .o the Spanish Colonies, by Irnvinc A. LEONARD. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology (Volume 
XVI, No. 3, pp. 217-372). Frontispiece (first page of the Registro of 
1586). University of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1933. 


The materials for the study were gathered in Spain through a travel- 
ing fellowship granted by the American Council of Learned Societies of 
Washington, D.C. The problem was to ascertain whether the Spanish 
laws forbidding the introduction of books of fiction into the colonies were 
observed. There have been bits of evidence which indicated the existence 
of plenty of them in the conventual and private libraries, which would be 
quite according to what one might expect of an age so prolific in fiction 
as the Spanish Siglo de Oro. On the other hand, almost no copies of 
early editions of works of the imagination have been found in America. 
Professor Leonard’s researches have shown (and he has reproduced the 
records in this publication) that thousands of such books were shipped. 
Their disappearance must be attributed to the destructiveness of revolu- 
tionary and civil wars. 


Gonzalo de Berceo — El Sacrificio de la Misa. A Study of Its Sym- 
bolism and of Its Sources. A dissertation submitted to the Faculty 


of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic Univer- 

sity of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 

gree of Doctor of Philosophy by Sister Teresa CLare Goope of the 

Congregation of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Nazareth, Ken- 

tucky. The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 1933. 

xvii + 152 pages. 

The summary of the many studies which have been made of Berceo 
and his works renders the preliminary chapter of this dissertation valuable 
in itself. The exhaustive study of the poet’s symbolism in the remaining 
chapters is unique. Its importance lies in the influence which Berceo, by 
“summarizing in the vulgar tongue and in poetry the teachings of the 
Fathers,” exercised on “the literature of mystical-minded Spain” and the 
autos of Calderén. 





